ANNIVERSARY 


Forty years ago Overland Monthly 

— “was born. It was the ery of the literate = 
| in the Western wilderness. With thee 
|} birth of Overland Monthly was born 
Western literature and art. California 
had found a voice, it could now send 

to a waiting world its romance, its 

| poesy and its history. The Overland ~ 
_ Monthly. enters. its forty-first. year full of 
‘the hope that gave it life “so. long age, 

successful - in. its literary. attistic 

and reaching out much farther 

its. founders.ever deemed possible 

reach with its influence. The Over~ 
\ nd Monthly is read: in every quarter 
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STEVENS-DURYEA SIXES AGAIN VICTORIOUS 


In the Hill Climbing Contest held by the 
Albany Automobile Club, May 23rd 


‘The Big Six Touring Car with 7-passenger body made the best time of 
the day of all cars—53 1-2 seconds | | 


In 6th Event for 6-cylinder cars 
STEVENS-DURYEAS RAN FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD 
ime; Big Six, 55 seconds; Light Six, 1.01 3-5; Light Six, 1.10 


- In the FREE-FOR-ALL 
STEVENS-DURYEAS RAN FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD 
_ ime: Big Six, 53 1-2 seconds; Light Six, 1.02; Light Six, 1.09 


OF EIGHTY ENTRIES 
The Light Six Touring Car with 5-passenger body made the best time of 
the day for Touring Cars (with exception of Big Six 
Stevens-Duryea )---1.01 3-5 


A Remarkable Record by a Remarkable Car 


Pacific Motor Car Compay 


376-380 Golden Gate Avenue 
Oakland Branch: 1308-10 Franklin Street, | 
Manufactured by Stevens-Duryea Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. U.S.A. 
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See Page 37. 


S EXCELLENCY WU TING PING, GOVERNOR OF SHANTUNG PROVINCE, CHINA. 
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From a sketch by Gribayidoff. 
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THE FOUNDING OF THE OVERLAND 


MONTHLY 


BY GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 
Author of “The Wonders of the Colorado Desert,” ‘“‘In and Out of the Old Missions 


of California,” “In and Around the Grand Canyon,” etc. 


THE forty years pre- 
ceding the founding 
of the Overland 
Monthly, history had 
been rapidly in the 
making in California. 
In 1828 the Francis- 
can Missions were in 
full swing; thousands of dusky neophytes 
reverently bowed their heads at the peal of 
the Angelus, and more or less vigorously 
worked at their diverse industries from 
sunrise to sunset. Every mission corri- 
dor rang with the clang of anvil and the 
roar of forge, the clatter of the shoemak- 
er’s hammer and the tap, tap, tap of that 
of the. carpenter. The quiet pastoral 
civilization of the priests had taken the 
place of the rude barbarism of the native, 


and at the ports of Los Angeles (or Wil- 


mington), San Diego, Santa Barbara, 


San Francisco and Monterey, a certain 


amount of trade was carried on by ves- 
sels of favored nations with those who 
supplied the luxuries of life to the Span- 
ish and Mexican population. The Mexi- 
can republic was fairly well established, 
and the new political chief of California, 
Echeandia, had not yet sprung his disas- 
trous policy of secularization upon the 
non-resistant priests. A fool could have 
seen that the mission system, however it 
might then have been, or now be, criti- 
cized, was the backbone of the country. 


The missions produced most of the neces- 
saries of life—vegetables, fruit, wine, 
soap, flour, grain for the horses of the sol- 
diers; they made the leather and shoes, 
the cloth and clothing, and did the major 
part of the log-sawing and carpentering. 
Even their finances were called upon to 
pay the wages of the soldiers when the 
provincial treasury was low; and certainly 
no one could control the Indians as satis- 
factorily as did the padres. Hence to in- 


terfere with them was to court general 


disaster for the whole country. 

But Echeandia did interfere. In 1831, 
by a political trick, as mean and contempt- 
ible as it was unwise and disastrous, he 
ordered secularization to take place, and 
from then on, until American rule came in 
and partially stopped the wholesale pil- 


lage, the Indians and the missions were 


the victims of as vile a series of spoila- 
tions as ever disgraced the history of any 
reputable people. Thus the Christian 
civilization of. that epoch, as far as the 
Indians were concerned, was practically 
destroyed. ‘The neophytes were released 
from the wholesome control of the past 
sixty years and turned loose as sheep witk- 
out a shepherd, to become the prey of 
wicked, designing and soulless men of all 


nationalities who saw an opportunity to— 


exploit them for their own benefit. 
Then came Fremont and Sloat and 
Stockton and Kearny, and the destruction 
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of Mexican, and the assertion of Ameri- 
can, supremacy. The governorship of Pio 


Pico gave plate to the squabble between — 


Fremont and Kearny, and ultimately to 
the establishment of Peter Burnett in the 
Governor’s chair of the new State. In 
the meantime, Marshall had electrified the 
wor!d by his discovery of gold. The vears 
1848 and 1849 became memorable and 
historic years, not only in California, but 
threnghout every civilized country, for 
they saw the exodus of the floods of men 
and women who ultimately reached the 
new El] Dorado and laid the foundations 
of the new civilization of the Golden 
State. 

And now in 1868, another epoch in its 
history is dawning. With its literature, it 
is to thrill the world as twent~ years before 
it did with its gold. Hitherto no one has 
ever looked to it as a literary center. 
Though it had newspapers and even maga- 
zines, they were in the main local. They 
were scarcely known outside the boundar- 
ies of the State, and comparatively little 
within. Men were too busy making 
money. California was regarded as given 
over to the mad race for wealth. Gold 
had been discovered twenty years; Califor- 
nia had been the Mecca of the gold-lustful 
for all that périod; the Golden Gate had 
received the many-shaped vessels of the 
world, bearing eager men of all nations 
ready to shoulder pick and drill and hurry 
to the mines; the civilization of the Mexi- 
ean and Spaniard was already being 
crowded to the wall; the old dolce far 
miente days were rapidlv passing ; the mis- 
sion bells no longer pealed forth the an- 
gelus over quiet scenes where patient In- 
dian neovhytes, devout Spanish senoras 
and senoritas and dashing caballeros alone 
moved to and fro; the liquid Spanish 
speech was now mixed with guttural Ger- 
man, choppy Chinese, limpid Italian, vig- 
ornus Irish, dulcet Portuguese, strenuous 
English, elegant French, with flavors of 
Arabic, Turkish, Swedish, Bulgarian, Rus- 
sian and a hundred other nationalities: 
the indifferent business methods of Mexi- 
can traders had given way to the promot, 
energetic, bustling style of American for- 
_tune-builders; the adobe was rapidly be- 
ing displaced by the tent, the rude shack, 
the frame house and the solid brick build- 
ing, and the lumbering carreta was rolled 
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into the deepest recesses of the “back 
country” to make way for the hack, buggy 
and wagon of the new race, and new foun-_ 
dations for a new. civilization were already 
being laid by a new, strenuous, eager, 
brave, strong, reckless, proud, individuai- 
istic people. | 

As I have already shown, as far back 
as 1831, Governor Echeandia had stealth- 
ily driven the deadly dagger of seculari- 
zation deep into the heart of the Fran- 
ciscan Missions, and later politicians 
(Mexicans not Americans). glutted them- 
selves, like hideous vultures, with the flesh 
of the dead body of the civilization that 
had taken the place of naked savagery. 
Only the bones of this Franciscan civili- 
zation—in the shape of the ruined Mis- 
sion buildings—remained. The Indians, 
for whom the missions were built, were al- 
ready being degraded below their original 
low level by the vices communicated by 
besotted white men, and they were a fast © 
diminishing factor in the problems of 
the new country. The swindlings of the 
land courts had already begun—as well 
as the acts of justice—and the old dons 
were compelled to lower their pride and 
come into court to prove their right to 
their vast holdings. Many were unable to 
cope with the scoundrels, learned in the 
new laws, which were so mysterious to the ~ 
easy-going possessors, and they were ousted 
bv false swearing, forgeries and _ bogus 
deeds. 

Commotion was everywhere. Railways 
were being built; the Central and Union 
Pacific had already joined rails, and 
trains were running daily from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific; mining machinery was 
making the mountains, forests, canyons 
and foothills echo and reverberate with 
their roar; saw mills were busy ripping 
into planks and building lumber the giant 
monarchs of the Sierra forests ; here, there 
and everywhere the clangor of anvil and 
hammer were heard; and the sharp tap of 
the hammers, the grate of the saw and the 
noises of the building of cities filled Cali- 
fornia from seashore to mountain top. 

The Civil War had begun and ended; 
Lincoln’s sad assassination had _ taken 
place, and added to the fury of the North; 
in San Francisco, Thomas Starr King’s 
peerless and _ patriotic eloquence had 
thrilled the hearts of the loyal to deeper 
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love for their country and helped quell the 
ardor of those who sympathized with the 
South; Bret Harte had written and pub- 
lished some of his “‘patriotic contributions 
to the lyrics of the Civil War,” as well as 
several of his better-known humorous and 
dialect pieces. 

The Yosemite Valley had been discov- 
ered, and its wonders depicted in glowing 
terms in “Hutching’s Magazine;” the 
first volume of poems printed in Cali- 
fornia had been issued, those sweet, thrill- 
ing, pathetic and weird conceptions of the 
Mormon songstress, Sarah Carmichael, 
given to the world by the army officers who 
had gone to Salt Lake City to teach fed- 
eral manners to Brigham Young, and 
one of whom was afterwards to marry her, 
carry her off to Washington to testify to 
the awful and unpatriotic doings of the 
Endowment House, be angered by her re- 
fusal to betray the secrets of the church 
she once loved, and then return with her 
to the Mormon capital, her mind blasted 


by a cloud which never raised until her 


death two or three decades later. 

The Constitutional Convention had 
been called, and its constitution finally 
adopted by Congress; J. Ross Browne had 
written many of his humorous sketches 
for Harper’s Magazine, and Boston had 
published Theodore Hittell’s “Adventures 
of James Capen Adams,” the moun- 
taineer and grizzly bear hunter of Califor- 
nia; William Taylor, the energetic Metho- 
dist preacher (afterwards equally ener- 
getic as Bishop in Africa), had preached 
to crowd after crowd, week after week, in 
the streets of San Francisco; the Hounds 
had run themselves into nooses or kennels, 
and ceased to disturb the city with their 
offers of “protection ;” the scoundrel gam- 
blers and politicians had made themselves 
too conspicuous, had brought upon them- 
selves the sledge-hammer blows of King of 
William, and Casey had killed him on the 
streets; the Vigilance Committee had 
been organized, and Casey , and Cora 
hanged, Fort Gunnybags established, and 
the Governor coerced into acquiescence. 
Indeed in San Francisco, the metropolis 
of the new civilization, all the energy and 
power, noise and bustle felt and heard 
throughout the State seemed to focalize 
and concentrate. The sleepy‘old Mission 
Dolores was rapidly being encroached up- 


on by the new and plebeian, the commer- 
cial and ungodly Yerba Buena, which, for 
purely mercenary reasons, had changed its 
name, without honesty and decency, for 
that of the mission it pretended to despise. 
The sand hills that used to barrier the old 
from the new were rapidly being swept in- 
to the bay; and the great ridge of sand 


that the winds of centuries had piled in — 


oblique position from the bay front up 
towards the Twin Peaks, was cut down 
with “steam paddies,” and formed the his- 
toric Market street, famed as one of the 
notable business highways of the world. 

Stores, shops and warehouses were to be 
found on every hand, and bustling busi- 
ness men good-naturedly jostled each 
other, and the miners from the mountains, 
as they passed on the crowded streets. 

‘ Romance was everywhere, though few 
had time to stop to consider it; the out- 
side world saw and felt it, and over it all 
the glamor of gold shone as a glittering 
halo, bewildering, dazzling, exciting those 
under its beams and attracting and _allur- 
ing those who were far away. But no one 
thought of California as a place of litera- 
ture; it never entered the mind of the 
staid East that this new and romantic era 
was to create a new and romantic style 
of literature; that it was the forcing- 
house of poets,’ short-story writers, essay- 
ists, historians, novelists. 

And 1868 saw the dawning of that idea 
in the mind of the outside world, for in 
that year the Overland Monthly was born. 

When Anton Roman, who had had some 
little experience in both selling and pub- 
lishing, decided to publish a magazine cf 
California, devoted to the development of 
the country, he and his friends almost 
unconsciously turned to one man as the 
literary guide or pilot of the new literary 
ship. This man was Francis Bret Harte, 
who later set the example so many liter- 
ary men and others have followed, by 
dropping one of his triple names and be- 
coming henceforth merely Bret Harte, as 
he is almost universally known. Harte had 
already launched into a literary career. 
He had written for the Californian, a 
magazine that C. H. Webb had started 
some years before; and he had edited a 
small volume of poems under the title 
“Outcroppings,” which Roman had suc- 
cessfully published two years before. But 
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he was diffident as to the success of a 
magazine. He questioned whether there 
were enough first-class writers on the 
Pacific Coast to assure the constant supply 
of such material as alone would be ac- 
ceptable to him. For he was fastidious 
and critical to a degree. Without any 
large academic education, he was yet as 
rigid in his literary ideals as a puritanic 
old maid is in her morals. Roman, how- 
ever, was confident. In his book-selling 
and publishing endeavors, he was con- 
stantly having manuscripts submitted to 
him that he regarded as worthy a place in 
such a magazine as he contemplated, and 
he persisted in urging Harte to assume 
the editorial responsibility. Harte then 
consulted with his literary friends, those 
in whose work and word he had absolute 
faith. Several of them definitely guar- 
anteed that, if necessary, they would write 
regularly for the new venture. At Harte’s 
request, two of them consented to act as 
a kind of editorial board, with himself. 
These were Noah Brooks, then editor of 
the Alta California, and W. C. Bartlett, 
editor of the Bulletin. They did advise 
with him about the first number, but both 
gentlemen had discernment enough to see, 
after that first issue, that their work was 
purely supererogation, and they henceforth 
left Harte to his own devices. There were 
two of his friends, however, who were 
nearer to him than any. others. ‘These 
were Charles Warren Stoddard, whom he 
affectionately spoke to and of, always, as 
Charley, and Miss Ina Donna Coolbrith. 
These three made such a compact of mu- 
tual helpfulness that Harte’s objections 
were over-ruled, his questionings satisfied, 
and the new magazine was_ launched. 
Harte himself suggested the accepted title 
—The Overland Monthly—and wrote in 
the first issue a most interesting little edi- 
torial telling the why of the name. He 
also suggested the cover, “the grizzly 
bear,” which is always associated in the 
minds of “old timers” with the Overland 


~ Monthly. As a practical printer, he, too, 


determined the typographical appearance, 
or format, of the Overland Monthly. He 
was to be absolutely free in his editorial 
choice of material, though Roman _ has 
since confessed that he was afraid “that 
he would be likely to lean too much to- 
ward the purely literary articles, while 


what I was then aiming at was a maga- 
zine that would help the material develop- 
ment of this coast.” 

For three months before the magazine 
appeared, Mr. Roman planned to have 
Mr. Harte with him all the time, in order 
that they might constantly discuss plans 
and stories that would help the new maga- 
zine to succeed. “Together with our 
wives,” he writes, “we went, first to San 
Jose ; then, after a month or so, to a pleas- 
ant retreat in the Santa Cruz Mountains, 
thence to Santa Cruz. * * * I have no 
recollection in detail of the many pleasant 
interviews we had together at our leisure 
moments, and during the many _ hours 
while journeying in the cars up and down 
the attractive valley of Santa Clara, and 
during our excursions in stage coaches 
across the beautiful wooded mountain 
roads. ‘They were three months of delight- 
ful pleasure to me, and never can I forget 
his charming companionship.” 

July, 1868, was the memorable month. 
Though Harte expected to write a story 
for the first issue, he was unable to com- 
plete it. One of his associates, Noah 
Brooks, wrote his promised story, “The 


Diamond Maker of Sacramento,” and it 


was published, and Miss Coolbrith con- 
tributed one of her sweetest poems. W. 
C. Bartlett, the other editorial associate— 
contributed his Breeze from the Woods, a 
vivid and glowing out-of-doors Western 
sketch, as strong in its descriptions, as 
fascinating in its style, as powerful in its 
philosophy, as quaint and subtle in its 
humor, as skilled in its observations, as 
anything that either Gilbert White, Henry 
D. Thoreau or Jno. Burroughs ever wrote. 
Other articles of note appeared, of which 
Noah Brookes thus comments: 
“Benjamin P. Avery, that gentle and 
lovable soul, whose sympathetic hand 
touched nothing that it did not adorn, 
wrote of ‘Art Beginnings on the Pacific,’ 
a theme which found in him an intelligent 
and appreciative treatment. Years before, 
Avery and I had been associated together 
in the editorial management of a daily 
newspaper in Marysville: and now, after 
many changes, we found ourselves to- 
gether in San Francisco; he was then a 


member of the editorial staff of the Even- © 


ing Bulletin. and I was managing editor 
of the Alta California. His death in 
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China, in 1874, while he was United 
States Minister to Peking, deprived his 
country of the services of an able and 
patriotic citizen, and made a vacancy in 
the ranks of our American writers which 
never has since been filled. Avery was 
editor of the Overland Monthly from 1872 
until he went to China. Another journal- 
ist who appeared in that first number was 
Samuel Williams, also of the Bulletin 
staff. Williams was a later arrival in 
California than most of us. He had come 
to San Francisco from the Albany Even- 


ing Journal, and by his trenchant pen at 


once made for himself a reputation which, 
however wide, could never exceed in 
strength the affectionate and friendly in- 
terest which he inspired in literary society 
in San Francisco. Like most of his sub- 
sequent contributions, his first was a leaf 
out of his journal of foreign travel. It 
was entitled ‘Eight Days in Thebes,’ and 
gave a vivid picture of the ruined Egyp- 
tian city on the banks of the Nile.” 

“Dr. G. T. Shipley contributed a bright 
little story, entitled ‘Dos Reales,’ and 
he was subsequently a prolific contributor 
of entertaining fiction. George B. Mer- 
rill, who had had much experience in the 
Hawaiian Islands, wrote pleasantly of 
‘Hawaiian Civilization.” Judge M. P. 
Deady, of the U. S. District Court, hada 
paper on the chief city of Oregon, with the 
somewhat affected title of ‘Portland-on- 
Wallamet.’ For some reason, Judge 
Deady’s spelling the name of the river on 
which Portland stands, although probably 
the correct one, did not find general ac- 
ceptance. John F. Swift, a San Fran- 
cisco business man, unexpectedly to his 
less intimate friends, had already devel- 
oped an uncommon talent for descriptive 
and humorous writing while traveling in 
Southern Europe and the Levant. A ser- 
ies of his letters, printed in the Evening 
Bulletin, brimming with delicious fun and 
showing notably shrewd powers of obser- 
vation in the writer, were the first evi- 
dence of his rare powers. ‘These letters 
were subsequently published in a _ book 
with the title of ‘Going to Jericho,’ and 
gave Swift a wide reputation. In Bret 


-Harte’s review of that book, printed in one 


of the early numbers of the Overland, the 
reviewer ranked Mark Twain, J. Ross 


Browne and John F. Swift in the same 


group of close observers and humorous 
writers. In his paper, ‘Family Resem- 
blances and Differences,’ contributed to 
the first number of Overland Monthly, 
Swift instituted comparisons between the 
traits of mankind, some of the different 
races of mankind which he had studied in 
their own habitats. He was a genial, 
witty and attractive man, and his death, 
which occurred in 1891, while he was 
Minister to Japan, was deeply and sincere- 
ly lamented by a very large circle of affec- 
tionate friends. Another contribution to 
the first number, with a foreign flavor, 
was a delightful bit of character drawing 
by J. T. Doyen, entitled ‘A Leaf from a 
Chinese Novel.’ 

“J. Ross Browne, whose name I have 
just mentioned, had then established an 
enviable reputation in the older States as 
a humorous writer; and his contribution 
to our first number, ‘A Ride in Texas,’ 


was unavoidably crowded out, but it ap-— 


peared in the second number, and was fol- 
lowed in October by ‘Old Texan Days.’ 
Browne was a quiet talker, an industrious 
writer, and’ a most companionable man. 


Somehow, it always appeared to me that . 


when he sat down to write, he missed much 
of the zest and humor with which his con- 
versation was lighted. But his work was 
nevertheless widely and deservedly popu- 
lar. Still another familiar California 
name, that of William V. Wells, comes to 
me as I write. His story of ‘High Noon 
of the Empire,’ was a vivid description of 
what he saw and heard in the City of Mex- 
ico, when the sun of the hapless Emperor 
Maximilian had reached its zenith. Wells 
was a direct lineal descendant of Samuel 
Adams, and his biography: of that stern 
old patriot has since become an American 
classie. 

“At that time Mark Twain had made 
his celebrated trip on the steamer Quaker 
City, and his jolly, mirth-creating letters 
had been printed in the Alta California, 
but they had not been published in his first 
famous book, ‘The Innocents Abroad.’ 
That volume did not appear until near 
the end of 1868, and Mark’s paper on the 
first number of our magazine, ‘By Rail 
Through France, was a disappointment 
to those who expected to find in it some 
of the broad and rippling humor that had 
so distinguished his ‘Quaker City’ letters. 
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‘His subsequent contributions were chiefly 


reminiscent of foreign travel, but one of 
these, ‘A Medieval Romance,’ printed in 
October, 1868, was sufficiently full of 
rollicking and extravagant fun to satisfy 
the most exacting of laughers. : 

*“‘T have said that the supply of poetry 
was at first somewhat scant. In the body 
of the first number were only three poems, 
one of these, ‘In the Sierras,’ was a deli- 
cate bit of descriptive and reflective verse 
by Charles Warren Stoddard, more famil- 
iarly known to his friends and comrades 
as ‘Charley.’ Stoddard’s later magazine 
papers were chiefly in prose; they were 
transcripts of his South Sea experiences— 
perfect in their local color and tender sen- 
timent. Many of these subsequently ap- 
peared in his ‘South Sea Idyls.? In the 
August number of the magazine was 
printed his delightful poem, “The Snow 
Plant. Ina D. Coolbrith sent to this 
famous first number one of her subjective, 
thoughtful poems, “Longing,’ a good ex- 
ample of the poetic fancy with which she 
afterwards embroidered many a page of 
the Overland Monthly. The best poem 
in that number was a clever bit of verse, 
‘Returned,’ by Bret Harte. It was com- 
posed on the lines of ‘Her Letter,’ a poem 
which Harte has since included in his col- 
lected writings, but which was, like so 
many of his good things, hidden away in 
the fine print of his ‘Etc.’ It was Harte’s 
modesty that induced him to seclude many 
of his best minor poems in his ‘Etc.’ to 
Jefferson Brick, in his magazine for De- 
cember, 1869. But that did not fool any- 
body. For ‘Poverty Flat’ was Harte’s own 
creation, and none but he could have so 
deftly turned the lines: 


“<And how I once went down the middle 
With the man that shot Sandy McGee.’ 


“Another delightful piece of versifica-— 


tion was Bret Harte’s ‘San Francisco from 
the Sea.’ Harte had promised a short 
story for this number, and when he failed 
to make that ready, with some confusion 
of countenance he said, ‘Well, I have a 
bit of verse that will have to take its 
place.’ The lines beginning, ‘Serene, in- 
different of fate,’ added to the fame of the 
versatile poet and story-writer. 

“From the first, emphasis was laid on 
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the proposition that the Overland Monthly 
was devoted to the development of- the 
country in which it was printed, and Harte 
was always anxious to give the magazine 
that ‘local color’ of which we had heard 


‘so much in literature and had seen go lit- 


tle. His own stories and poems were full 
of that color; in fact, they had no other 
atmosphere than that of California. He 
was disappointed that in the first number 
of the Overland Monthly he was obliged 
to use so many articles that were distinct- 
ly alien to our soil. This defect was duly 
remedied as the enterprise grew and 
steadied itself. John S. Hittell, for exam- 
ple, with his wonderfully exact and inti- 
mate knowledge of the material resources 
and social history of the Pacific Coast, 
contributed to the early numbers of the 
magazine many papers on mining, geology 
and our increasing agricultural resources. 
The old Alta furnished forth a group of 
writers in the Overland Monthly. Besides 
Messrs. M. G. Upton, Hittell and myself, 
Alfred S. Evans wrote several admirable 
sketches of travel among the mining 
camps on the eastern border of California, 
and John C. Cremony contributed some 
striking reminiscences of early times. Up- 
ton, who was a careful writer, a graduate 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and an old 
journalist in California, confined himself 
strictly to matters of fact. He had no 
aptitude for fiction, although his own pri- 
vate fund of humor was apparently inex- 
haustible. The great earthquake of Oc- 
tober 21, 1868, gave us all a topic for 
serious reflection, and Upton’s careful 
paper on that disturbance, ‘Earthquake 
Theories,’ in the December number of the 
Overland Monthly, was a valuable con- 
tribution to the vast volume of observa- 
tions on seismic phenomena. Dr. J. D. 
B. Stillman, in his paper, ‘Concerning 
the Late Earthquake,’ took a more scien-. 
tific view of the subject; and Harte, in 
his ‘Etc.’ for November, 1868, apologized 
for some slight defect in the printing of 
that number of the magazine, the earth- 
quake shock having disturbed the office 
in which the printed sheets were lying. 
But on the whole, Harte was disposed to 
treat the whole subject with a levity which 
some of the dignified dons of the city 
thought unbecoming. 

“Henry George, who had been associated 
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with me in the editorial management of 


the San Francisco Times, since defunct, 
wrote for the third number of the Over- 
land Monthly a somewhat optimistic 
paper on ‘What the Railroad Will Bring 
Us.’ The first transcontinental railway 
was then advancing upon California, and 
George, while he deprecated the concen- 
tration of capital which the great work 
was certain to hasten in accumulation, was 
disposed to regard the ultimate effects of 
the completion of the road as likely to 
be far grander than they really have 
proved to be. His dream of the prodig- 
ious enrichment of San Francisco has not 
been realized. | 
“Time and space will not allow me to 
catalogue even the names of the more 
notable contributors to the Overland 
Monthly during the first two years of its 
existence. But I must mention among 
the business men who gave the magazine 
steady support in various ways, Horace 
Davis, whose careful and well-considered 
paper, ‘Wheat in California,’ printed in 
November, 1868, was one of the first au- 
thoritative statements of one of the 
younger industries of the State. Newton 
Booth, Governor and United States Sena- 
tor, wrote frequently for the magazine 
during those early days, his pen running 
rather to such abstruse, mystical themes 
as were suggested in his ‘After Dark,’ a 
peculiarly weird little sketch. Captain C. 
-M. Scammon, of the United States Rev- 
enue Service, wrote about fur-seals, wal- 
ruses and other queer habitants of the 
Northern seas. Ralph Keeler and Pren- 
- tice Mulford, two men whose brief careers 
ended in cloudiness and mystery, fur- 
nished fun and humor that did not in the 
least presage the tragedy that attended 
their several exits from life. Lawrence 
Barrett, who was associated with John 
McCullough in the management of the 
California Theatre from 1868 to 1870, 
wrote a graphic description of the Oxford- 
Cambridge boat race in 1867. British 
Columbia and the slowly-opening regions 
of the North Pacific were lucidly treated 
by Taliesin Evans, and Mrs. F. F. Vic- 
tor’s papers on things Oregonian and 
Northern were lively and attractive. Chas. 
Wolcott Brooks was another writer to 
whom the interests of the Golden State 
were familiar and dear. His papers were 


not numerous, but they were written with 
lucidity and accuracy of detail. I must 
not fail to mention General Edward Mc- 
Cook, one of a famous family of fighters, 
who, while he was minister to the Ha- 
waiian islands, wrote one or two stirring 
chapters of his recollection of the Civil 
War. But chiefly does his name in the list 
of early Overland Monthly contributors 
come back to me now because of his hav- 
ing sent me a clever sketch of court life 
and social manners in the Hawaiian capi- 
tal during the royal regime. It was 
printed anonymously in the Overland 
Monthly, none but Harte and myself 


_ knowing the identity of the author. Its 


publication made a great stir in Honolulu, 
where the truth and forcefulness of some 
of the portraits were recognized with 
wrath. After all these years, I may divulg2 
the secret of this entertaining bit of writ- 
ing. 

“Looking back over these lists of old 
friends and associates in a literary enter- 
prise which seemed to us of great pith 
and moment, it is impossible to resist a 
feeling of sadness. So many of them have 
gone over to the ranks of the silent major- 
ity; so few of them survive to greet me 
with the old-time cordial grasp of the 
hand. But this is the common lot of 
man. ‘They were, and are not. The living 
are widely scattered. The dead remain 
not alone in fond memory, for their works 
survive, and of every one of them it may 
be truly said: 

“<They wrought well for their day and 
generation !’ ” 


The second number of the Overland 
Monthly, however, was the most memor- 
able one. While the first issue made a de- 
cided impression, both at home and in 
the East, it was the second number that 
compelled the Eastern critics to recognize 
and openly acknowledge that a new star 
had arisen in the literary heavens. Yet, 
strange and fatuous as it may seem, it was 
the second number, or Harte’s story in it, 
which undoubtedly made his success as 
well as that of the magazine that came 
near wrecking it in California. . The story 
has often been told, but it is worth telling 


again, as it will be many times. In their 


San Jose and Santa Cruz mountains ram- 
bles, Roman had used his best efforts “to 
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impress upon his mind that the field of 
story writing of the early California gold 
diggers and their mining camps was yet 
comparatively new ground, and almost 
entirely open on all sides for him.” He 
had also secured for Mr. Harte “whatever 
was within my reach in the way of 
sketches, tales and incidents in print and 
picture form, showing the life of the 
miners in the gold diggings during the 
early pioneer days of California.” Harte 
had absorbed this material to good effect, 
and the result was his story, “The Luck of 
Roaring Camp.” ‘The proof sheets came 
to Roman while he and Harte were at 


their hotel in Santa Cruz. “One copy I 


gave to him, and took the other to my own 
room, where I asked my wife to read it 
aloud to me. She did so, but the story 
so affected her that she could not finish 
reading it aloud. Then I took it and 
finished reading it. We were both pleased 
with it, and I so expressed myself to Mr. 
Harte.” 

But the story in proof sheet had caused 
no such pleasure in Mr. Bacon’s printing 
office in town, where the Overland Monthly 
was printed. In Noah Brook’s words: “A 
vestal virgin * * * declined to have any 
hand in the proof reading or publication 
of a story in which one of the characters 


was a soiled dove, and another of the dra- 


matis personae remarked: ‘He rastled 
with my finger, the d d little cuss!” 
This vestal virgin is said to have been the 
lady who afterwards became known as 
Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, a prominent worker 
for San Francisco’s kindergartens, the or- 
ganizer of a large bible-class in the Con- 
gregational Church, and the woman who 
was the open_foe of the Reverend Dr. 
Brown, of the same church, and who se- 
cured his downfall and doubtless well-de- 
served punishment for his immoral rela- 
tionships with one of his congregation. 
She openly avowed her disapproval of the 
story, prophecied the immediate downfall 
of the magazine if the editor persisted in 
publishing it, and when he did persist, 
personally made it her business to see that, 
as far as possible, her phophecy came 
true. Harte’s attitude may be understood 
by his later references to the _ prurient 
prudes who “frantically excommunicated 
my story and anathematized it as the off- 
spring of evil.” Yet in the editorial sanc- 


tum, where his friends, with Mr. Roman 
assembled at Harte’s request, he treated 
it in a most serious manner. He said in 
effect: “As Harte, the author, I see no ob- 
jection whatever to that story, nor do I as 
Harte the editor. As Harte, the author, I 
care nothing, however, whether the story 
goes in or not, but as Harte, the editor, I 
care everything. If that story is not fit 
to appear in the Overland Monthly, that 
fact demonstrates that I am not fit to be 
the editor of the Overland Monthly, for 
if I cannot decide upon the propriety of 
my own contributions, I cannot be relied 
upon to decide upon the propriety and 
availability of those of others that may 
be submitted to me. Therefore, while as 
Harte the author I am perfectly willing 
that the story be left out, as Harte the 
editor I say emphatically it must either go 
in or I immediately resign my position.” 
Needless to say, proprietor, associate 
editors and friends were unanimous in say- 
ing the story must go in. It did so. When’ 
the August number appeared, the vestai 
virgin’s fine work also soon appeared, for 
whatever else one may say of her, none 
can question Mrs. Cooper’s indefatiga- 
bility and energy. The press, pulpit and 
Jecture forum abounded in denunciation of 
the immoral story, its author and the 
magazine in which it appeared. A perfect 
tempest in a teapot raged for days. Harte 
grimly smiled and waited. I don’t know 
whether he had read John Burrough’s 


“Serene, I fold my hands and wait,” 


and I would not like to say he was serene, 
but he did wait. He knew that there was. 
a larger and wiser audience in the Kast, 
whose voice, if in his favor, would soon 
quiet any clamor in California. When the 
reviews in Eastern magazines and papers. 
began to appear, the grimness of his smile 
was lost—it became a broad smile: The 
flattering comments were unanimous and 
enough to turn any one’s head. From that 
moment his fame was made, and the fact 
that in one of the earliest mails there came 
a letter from the publishers of the prim, 
staid, puritanic, critical New England 
literary mentor, the Atlantic Monthly, of- 
fering Harte a salary that in those days 
was accounted a fortune for a story a 
month similar to ‘“The Luck of Roaring 
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Camp,” forever silenced all but the most 


persistently prurient of prurient prudes 


who had so foolishly condemned it. To- 
day, fathers buy it for their young sons, 
mothers give it to their daughters, and all 
alike enjoy its wonderful characterizations 
—its felicitous descriptions and its quaint 
and subtle humor, while all weep at its 
human sentiment and strong pathos.. Here 
was a new field for story writing, and a 
new note in literature. While the power 
of Edgar Allen Poe was still felt, and 
rightly, too, here was a decided departure 
from his wild and weird, his blood-curd- 
ling and hair-raising stories. A new mas- 
ter, with a new medium and a new style 
was sending forth new canvasses for the 
world’s delectation. For Bret Harte was 
essentially a stylist. Not onlv did he 
sive new matter, new literary material, to 
the reading world, but he gave it in a new 
style. What a subtle and elusive thing 
stvle is when one attempts to analyze and 
explain it. One of my learned literary 
friends claims there is no difference be- 
tween “spirit” and “style.” To me the 
difference is great. The spirit is the es- 
sence of the motive of the writer—in- 
struction, amusement, teaching, 
like; the style is the literary method in 


which the matter of the spirit is pre- 


sented. The spirit of the mining camp 
is found in all Harte’s poems and dialect 
stories. Who can read “The Heathen 
Chinee” or “The Spelling Bee at Angels” 
or “Cicily,” and not feel and see, not only 
the pictures presented, but the mental and 
moral atmosphere which pervades the pic- 
tures. Then. in addition to this manifes- 
tation of the spirit of the place of which 
he writes is the exhibition of the spirit 
of the writer—the revelation of the spirit 
in which he—Bret Harte—looked upon 
what he wrote. In his “Wan Lee, the 
Pagan,” especially the concluding para- 
graphs, you read as clearly and positively 
as if he had expressed his ideas, the spirit 
with which Harte regarded the persecu- 
tions of the Chinese. is one para- 
graph: “Dead, my reverend friend, dead 
—stoned to death in the streets of San 
Francisco, in the year of grace, 1869, by a 
mob of half-grown boys and Christian 
school-children !” 

But in addition to these revelations of 
the spirit of his subjects and his own 


or the 


mental and spiritual attitude in relation 
to them, there is the subtle and elusive 
something we call style. I do not propose 
to attempt to analyze Bret Harte’s style. 
but I can transcribe a few specimens which 
give some of its elements. In “How Old 
Man Plunkett went Home,” he quotes 
what purports to be an extract from the 
old man’s letter: “I have always main- 
tained that a perfect system might be in- 
vented, by which the game of poker may 
be made to yield a certain percentage to 
the intelligent player. I am not at liberty 
at present to disclose the system, but be- 
fore leaving the city I intend to perfect 

Now see how Harte’s style sets before 
you what follows. Here is power; here is 
the flash of genius in just a few words: 


“He seems to have done so, and returned 


to Monte Flat with two dollars and thirty- 
seven cents, the absolute remainder of his 
capital after such perfection.” 

Again, in “The Rose of ‘'Tuolumne,” 
where he tells of Ridgeway’s being shot, 
how he sets before us both the spirit of 
the camp, and gives us specimens of his 
wonderful style in the showing. “After 
the first excitement had subsided, there 
was, I think, a prevailing impression com- 
mon to the provincial mind, that his mis- 
fortune was the result of the defective 
moral quality of his being a stranger, and 
was, in a vague sort of a way, a warning 
to others and a lesson to him. ‘Did you 
hear how that San Francisco feller was 
took down the other night?’ was the aver- 
age tone of introductory remark. Indeed, 
there was a general suggestion that Ridge- 
ways presence was one that no self-re- 
specting, high-minded highwayman, hon- 
orably conservative of the best interests 
of Tuolumne County, could for a moment 
tolerate.” 

How like delicious tit-bits to the palate 
of an epicure such sly humor as this is to 
one who knows how to enjoy it—the de- 
fective moral quality of his being a stran- 
ger—and the idea of a self-respecting, 
high-minded highwayman who was honor- 
ably conservative, etc. 

These are merely indications, but they 
show what I mean. His works are full of 
them—pervade them like the odor of 
musk or lavender. The moment you pick 
up a page, whether you see it is Harte’s or 
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not, you smell this sweet and penetrating 
odor. 

The Overland Monthly, during the suc- 
ceeding years, was never free from it, un- 
til in 1871 he left California, never to re- 
turn, went East, and finally died in Eng- 


land. 
_ I have never had the slightest sympathy 


with those morbid and thin-skinned Cali-: 


fornians who have felt “hurt” and 
“srieved” and “angered” and all the rest 
at Bret Harte’s leaving California and 
at his mining camp pictures, claiming thai 
they reviled the miners and threw discredi: 
upon them. Bosh! As well 
Dickens for the pictures he gives of the 
life of his characters—or Thackeray or 
George or Zola. What Harte 
wrote in 1869 ought to have settled that 
question forever. Indeed, it never oughi 
to have been raised. “I trust that in the 
following sketches I have abstained from 
any positive moral. I might have painted 
my villains of the blackest dye—so black, 
indeed, that the originals thereof would 
have contemplated them with the glow of 
comparative virtue. I might have made 


condemn 
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it impossible for them to have performed 
a virtuous or generous action, and have 
thus avoided that moral confusion which 
is apt to arise in the contemplation of 


- mixed motives and qualities. But I should 


have burdened myself with the responsi-. 
bility of their creation, which, as a hum- 
ble writer of romance, and entitled to no 
particular reverence, I did not care to do. 

“T fear I cannot claim, therefore, any 
higher motive than to illustrate an era of 
which Californian history has preserved 
the incidents more often than the charac- 


ter of the actors, an era which the panegyr- 


ist was too often content to bridge over 
with a general compliment to its survivors 
—an era still so recent that in attempting 
to revive its poetry I am conscious also of 
awakening the more prosaic recollections 
of these same survivors—and yet an era 
replete with a certain heroic Greek poetry, 
of which perhaps none were more uncon- 
scious than the heroes themselves. And 
I shall be quite content to have collected 
here merely the materials for the Illiad 
that is yet to be sung. ‘This ends the long 
first chapter of the Overland Monthly. 


call,” 


the people of California and the West. 


competitor and critic. 


THE FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


In an early number of the Overland Monthly the present editor of the magazine 
will attempt to gwe a sketch of the present chapter in tts life. 


| Shinns, Milicent and Howard, Mr. Charles S. Greene, 
Rounsvelle Wildman, Mr. F. Marriott and his editors and the story of the present 


ownership and the writers of to-day. The editor is not a “disciple of the total re- 
and while he gladly and enthusiastically concedes a literary worth to Mr. Geo. 
Wharton James’s writings and acknowledges the justness of his appreciation of the 
early Over land stars, he feels that the men who have carried the burdens and the 
joys of the latter-day publication of this magazine have never been truly valued by 
, There 1s quite as much romance in the story 
of the Strenuous Now asin the weave of the precarious Then, and the 
Monthly of to-day is a strong up-to-date magazine, and if anything, is a better advo- 
cate of Anton Roman’s catch line, “Devoted to the Development of the Country.” 


This devotion 1s not obtrusive or offensive. 
magazine, not bound by creed or corporation, with a fine record for outlining every 


The work by the 
James Howard Bridge, 


Overland 


The Overland Monthly its a literary 
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THE WORST BANKING SYSTEM IN 


WORLD 


BY ANDREW CARNEGIE 


Americans have many advantages upon which we may plume ourselves as being 
in advance of other nations, but we have at least one humiliation to lessen self- 
glorification. Our banking system is the worst in the civilized world. | 

The statesmen of 1860 did not have a clean slate to begm with. Government 
credit was then precarious and needed support, and the temptation to use banking 
for this purpose proved trresistible. Sound banking was sacrificed to sustain the 
National credit when tt was resolved that the currency should be placed upon 
Government bonds, which, in the opnion of Mr. Gage, ex-secretary of the Treas- 
ury, resulted in giving a marketable value to these twenty per cent higher than 
they would have otherwise reached. : 

The result 1s, that our banking capital 1s diverted to the extent of $1,250,000,- 
000 invested in Government bonds by the banks, because currency issued must be 
based upon an equal amount of these. bonds deposited in the Treasury. A reserve 
of twenty-five per cent against deposits must be kept in cash and a reserve of five 
per cent against circulation kept in Washington for note redemption. Mr. Fowler. 
the able chairman of the Finance Committee in the House, states that the loss 
caused by this reaches one hundred and fifty million dollars annually. Bankina 


capital in France, Germany, England, Scotland, Canada, etc., escapes this loss, be- 


ence proves to be necessary. 


cause their currency is based upon the assets of the banks. None of their cagntal 
is locked up in bonds as security for notes. 


Banks keep the reserves which experi- 


yw HIS, THEN, is clear— 
<% that banks in other 
countries start with a 
great advantage over 
ours, which are heav- 
ily handicapped. 
There is another 
important. advantage 
which these banks possess over ours. Cur- 
rency based upon the assets of banks rests 


= 


chiefly upon trade bills. In the nature of. 


things, the bank is called upon to issue 
or redeem notes just as business requires ; 
that is, as business increases or decreases, 
currency required is less or more. Business 
brisk, more notes are needed, and they 
remain in circulation; business dull, less 
notes needed, and some are promptly re- 
turned to the banks for redemption. All 
is elastic and automatic. 


The law in European nations does not 
restrict the issue of currency equal to 
the resources of the banks, except that 
when the Bank of England was reorgan- 
ized in 1844 the Government owed it 


eleven millions of pounds; and it was 


agreed that the bank might issue uncov- 
ered notes to this amount, but any issued 
beyond this should be covered by gold. 
The practice in emergencies is for the 
Government to allow the bank to disre- 
gard this and to issue additional currency 


“uncovered, but the bank must at all times 


redeem notes in gold upon presentation. 
In ordinary times, the amount of notes 
issued by the banks does not exceed much, 
if any, one-half the amount issuable, 
Canada’s average is fifty-four per cent; 
Scotland’s is less. 


We hear the reply: “All this would be 


~ 
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a great improvement upon our system, 
except that our bank notes have the bonds 
of the Government behind them, the best 
of all securities. Our people would never 
agree to accept bank notes without this. 
Other nations have not this undoubted se- 
curity.” 

Let us look into this. Take Canada as 
an example, which has a proper manner 
of banking modeled after the Scotch sys- 
tem. Canadian banks issue notes based up- 
on assets. ‘These are secured in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

First. They are a first lien upon all 
the resources of the bank. 

Second. Every stockholder is liable. to 
an amount equal to the par value of his 
stock to meet the debts of the bank— 
upon this the notes have also a first lien. 

Third. The Government taxed _ the 
banks five per cent of their average cir- 
culation until a fund was obtained, the 
proceeds of which are ample to pay any 
reasonable loss upon the notes, and this 
fund the Government now holds. [If it 


‘should ever be found insufficient, the tax 


is promptly to be increased. This special 
fund, however, has never yet been called 
upon for a dollar, The interest upon it is 
now returned to the bank as superfluous 
security. 

No bank note in Canada or in any of 
the other countries possessed of proper 
banking has ever failed to be paid upon 
demand. 

Compare this with the security we have 
for our currency from Government bonds 
which have been sold in gold for a shade 
over one-third their face value (green- 
backs fell to thirty-six cents), and they 
may sell so again should we be drawn into 
a serious war. They are at a fictitious 
price to-day equal to twenty per cent. I[t 
is not true, therefore, that these are the 
best security. | 

The Government secures the legal ten- 
der notes by keeping in Washington a 
reserve of nearly fifty per cent in gold 
(150 as against 346 millions), but the 
only redemption fund against our cur- 
rency is five per cent in legal tender paper 
money, which the banks are required to 
maintain in Washington against their 
circulation. 

There is only one substance in the world 
which cannot fall in value, because it is 


in itself: the world’s standard of value, . 
and that is gold, which the banks of 
civilized nations have as their reserve. 
There never was a time, and _ there 
never can be a time, as far as we can see, 
when a million dollars’ worth of gold will 
not redeem a million dollars’ worth of 
debt. Hence the currency of European 
nations is absolutely secure, being based 
on gold, while the currency of our coun- 
try is not. A serious war would affect it, 
because our bonds would fall in value. 
Other nations go through wars, their 


bank notes never affected, because the re- 


serves held in their own vaults are in 
gold. Their business world goes on much 
as usual. Ours would be in constant dan- 


ger of collapse. 


Men have railed against gold as if it 
had received some adventitious advantage 
over other articles. Not so; gold has 
made itself the standard of value for the 
same reason that the North Star is made 
the North Star—it is the nearest star to 
the true north, around which the solar 
system revolves. It wanders less from, 
and remains nearer to, the center than 
any other object. It changes its position 
less. ‘To object to gold as the standard 
of value, therefore, is as if we were to 
refuse to call the star nearest of all 
stars to the true north, the North Star. 
Man found that gold possessed many 
advantages as a metal and was the one 
that fluctuated least in value; therefore 
its merits have made it the standard of 
value. That is all. If another metal ap- 
pears that keeps truer to uniform value, 
it will displace gold and make itself the 
standard, as the star Lyra, under present 
conditions, will finally displace the present 
North Star. | 

Some men high in authority — these 


days seem to be haunted and affrighted 


by the dread spectre of war, and clamor 
for four battleships this year when last 
vear the President announced to _ the 
world that no increase of our navy. was re- 
quired, but only one battleship per year 
to keep the present navy effective. Those 
thus afflicted should ponder upon the con- 
sequences that would befall our whole 
financial fabric, if, under the strain of 
war, its basis crumbled even in a small de- 
gree compared with that which occurred 
during the Civil War. France, when 
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overcome, the enemy besieging her 
capital, moved on in all peaceful busi- 
ness departments in perfect serenity. Gol: 
commanded one per cent premium for a 
- few days, owing to the disorder reigning 
in Paris, which rendered it difficult for 
people to attend to business needs. With 
this exception, all went on as before from 
start to finish. As a war measure, the 
President should not delay asking Con- 
gress before it adjourns to lay the foun- 
dation—the only possible foundation—for 
a safe and perfect banking system, by 
separating the banks from the Govern- 
ment and requiring them to keep reserves 
in gold coin as European banks do. A 
beginning might be made by enacting that 
after a certain date banks should keep in- 
creasing amounts of their reserves against 
deposits and circulating notes in coin; as 
this increased, the bonds now held for 
security being released. This is practi- 
cally the Indianapolis plan, which has 
won wide acceptance. Gold coin = can 
easily be obtained. There is twelve hun- 
dred million dollars of it in the country 
to-day, with power to increase this, since 
our exports exceed our imports. Details 
should be left to the future, whether the 
European plan of one central bank or the 
Canadian plan of establishing a point of 
redemption in each district be adopted, or 
an organization of all National banks be 
made to co-ordinate the system and have 
authority in emergency to authorize an ex- 
tension of note issue as central European 
banks have under Government authority, 
all our banks to be responsible pro rata 
for such additional issues. All these and 
other secondary questions are-not now in 
order. To-day’s duty is simply to make 
a beginning toward basing our banking 
system upon gold, instead of Government 
bonds liable to fluctuation under excep- 
tional conditions. 

To reach proper banking we need no 
revolution. We should make haste slow- 
ly. All our progress should be tentative, 
avoiding anything like shock to our pres- 
ent system, so fraught with danger, and 
rapidly assumihg proportions that 


threaten recurrent disasters. 


We only need to turn our faces and 
keep them in the right direction by be- 
ginning to inject more gold directly into 
our present system little by little, until, 
in the fullness of time, we can establish 
a banking system complete in itself, such 
as that which the leading nations and even 
Canada now so happily possess. 

When we at last become fully prepared 
for the substitution of asset for bond se- 
cured currency, this can easily be accom: 
plished without causing even a ripple of 
disturbance, thus relieving the Govern- 
ment from all part in our banking, as 
other Governments are relieved under 
their systems which work so admirably. 

Our present plan is primarily an instru- 
ment designed to strengthen public 
credit, and scarcely deserves to rank as 
a banking system at all. Public credit 
no longer needs this support. Let us 
therefore gradually, not hastily, but slow- 
ly, very slowly, frightening neither the 
most ignorant nor the most timid, trans- 
form it into the instrument which the 
country so imperatively needs, if it is to 
be secured, as other countries are, against 
financial cataclysms, either in peace or 
in war. 

Men in public life who keep before 
them this important task will live long in 
the grateful memories of their future 
countrymen, for our present plan is one 
of the greatest of mistakes, pardonable 
only because made under the pressing 
conditions surrounding the Republic af- 
ter the Civil War. 

We read that in the Senate recently, 
Senator Lodge, one of its leading mem- 
bers, declared that “bank circulation 
based upon gold reserves and a complete 
extinction of all Government credit are 
at this moment counsels of perfection.” 
This is true indeed. Senator Lodge has 
all the leading authorities upon banking 
affairs known to the writer in agreement 


with him. The statesmen of to-day, 


our law-makers and embryo financiers, 
when dealing with the subject, will have 
no excuse to offer if they fail to turn the 
country in the direction of this perfec- 
tion. There is but one right path. 
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‘SPIRITUALISM 


BY M. GRIER KIDDER 


A, 


eeee) HE LESS a man knows 

he believes 
. what nobody knows, 

and the less he inves- 

tigates the more lie 
takes for granted. 

Dogmatism is the cur- 

rency of ignorance, 
and baseless assertion the legal tender of 
self-conceit, only the man who invites 
contradiction mistrusts appearances, 
modesty is the daughter of mistake, and 
nobody who has proved what he knows 
pretends to know much. For this reason 
intelligence woos doubt until it is intro- 
duced to proof. Wisdom weds uncertainty 
until divorced by evidence. There is 
no sentiment about fact, no romance in 
naked truth, only fable wears the bor- 
rowed furbelows of fancy. Many con- 
tend that truth cannot doctor ignorance, 
that superstition is the only milk for in- 
tellectual infancy, falsehood the wet nurse 
for mental babes. So is whisky useful. in 
delirium tremens, the dog’s hair good for 
his bite, but they forget that if there had 
been neither whisky nor dog, there would 
be neither delirium tremens nor bite. We 
shall never know all; what we can know is 
only a little of what our parents did not 
know and what our children will know 
more of than we. The stagnation of per- 
fect knowledge would be worse than the 
stagnation of perfect ignorance. Infinite 
wisdom, like artificially digested food, 
while relieving at first, would eventually 
atrophy; there would be no work for the 
brain, hence the. rudimentary brains pe- 
culiar to those who imagine they have 
nothing to learn. 

To satisfied certainty, everything is 
proof; few of us have our reason well in 
hand, and mental co-ordination is one of 
the rarest of intellectual endowments; 
where one concentrates, a thousand scat- 
ter. ‘The sensuousness of the imagina- 
tion is so alluring that only a disciplined 
mind can safely give it rein. The ignor- 
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ant man’s imagination is ever on an irre- 
sponsible foray in mental space, eternally 
bushwhacking amid the twilight realm of 
the impossible; every hovel breeds an ar- 
chitect of air castles; it is a prosaic nig- 
ger who doesn’t spend his spare time in 
Utopia; the poet only advertises the day 
dreams the rest of us enjoy but cannot 
express. Every truth is travestied by lies, 
every substance casts grotesque shadows, 
and why should not our known and brief 
life invite sentimental comparison with 
eternity ? 

I grant that without immortality your 
present life would prove a failure, but 


would your being immortal prove im- — 


mortality a success? The more worthless 
a man is here the more satisfied is he of 
his post mortem longevity and everlast- 
ing worth. I know that I am here, that is 
a monotonous self-evident fact, and the 
man who thinks he knows more has an 
understanding with definite limits and a 
self-conceit with indefinite boundaries. 
You ask: “If I am to be annihilated, why 
was I born?” You are an insignificant 
effect fulfilling some great cause, and it is 
presumptuous for you to expect to be 
eternally necessary just because you are 
temporarily no ’count. I blame nobody 
for expecting a hereafter or being resigned 


to extinction, but I have no patience with 


any boay, who hires somebody else to 
prove either. 

T deny no subsequent career to any man 
—make no present fuss over future 
feathers, only claim that that particular 
possibility is settled on this side of the 
grave by no proof of probability; I. know 
of no mortal analogue to fit immortal ar- 
gument, analogy, to me, seems to halt at 
the death bed. 

I modestly confess to my descent from 
an anthropoid ape, but my family pride 
insists that he was in good health when 
he assumed that responsibility. And let 
me say, before I forget, that I prefer to 
be descended from monkeys and improve 
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on my ancestry than to have been “cre- 
ated a little lower than the angels,” and 
fetch up at total depravity. 

From that vast and innumerable army 
that has gone to recruit the “bivouac of 
the dead,” not one has returned to testify 
in behalf of a future life; from all those 
great men and good women who have 
passed the last threshold of life, not one 
voice has sounded a note of hope, and 
he*who would be satisfied of a life be- 
yond the grave must invoke faith and 
faith alone. Death, while the most com- 
mon of earthly occurrences, is the most 
mysterious; this is owing largely to the 
fact that the gentleman most interested 


is rarely endowed at the supreme moment 


with the requisite faculty for scientific re- 
search: as a result, our knowledge rests 
upon the experience of those whose reti- 
cence is too pronounced for practical use. 
Yet, spiritualists insist: that proof is born 
on every death bed, and that death is but 
the mid-wife who ushers us into another 
life. I am not given to questioning any- 
one’s general sanity for one lapse into 
lunacy, but I never hear a spiritualist try 
to prove that people ’s consciousness is not 
impaired by their funerals without hoping 
that it is his only symptom. No fool will- 
ing to pay for the unknowable, has to hunt 
long for the rascal who knows it, and 
he who determines to. buy the impossible 
is going to get something so much like 
it that he can’t tell the difference. : 

Not only do spiritualists see and con- 
verse with spirits, they fall in love with 
unem and marry them. I know a woman 
who married a spirit man, and the match 
has turned out a very happy one. The 
advantage of such a marriage is, there is 
no danger of the husband getting too 
superfluous; as children perhaps would 
invite comment, they have decided to re- 
main childless. What puzzles me, though, 


is, did that marriage make her a widow? 


If not, could she marry a live man with- 
out committing bigamy? In _ ordinary 
cases, a dead husband is one of the essen- 
tials of widowhood, and I can’t see that 
postponing the wedding till after the fun- 
I know of alive 
man who married a spirit woman and 
raised a family, the children being for- 
eign born, of course. Both wife and 


children are, perhaps, rather diaphanous 
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for practical purposes, and in the opinion 
of some, altogether too thin, but I suppose 
it was the best he could do under the 
circumstances. I believe in marriage, but 
I also believe in grappling with facts; I 
might stand a spirit mother-in-law, but 
that is about as far as I should care to 
venture. 

Some time ago I saw a woman go int» 
a trance, and swap souls with Thomas 
Paine; we addressed her as “Mr. Paine,” 
and secured much authentic data from 
him respecting himself and current events. 
in the Spirit Land. Mr. Paine said he is 
happy, and has proved his book to be 
true, and his chief recreation is witness- 
ing the disappointment of the orthodox 
arrivals; he said the Presbyterian immi- 
grants are especially chagrined. After 
that we adjourned to another room ‘“‘to 
talk with our loved ones,’ and pretty 
soon a medium came up to me and said, 
“You had a father!” I didn’t know 
where she got her information, but she 
seemed to have my family history, to that 
extent, down fine. I assured her that 
from the various and emphatic evidences 
the old. gentleman used to furnish, I 
thought [ had. “Well,” she said, “he 
is here, and holds a bouquet of violets 
over your head.” I was happy to know 
that immortality had moderated some of — 
the old gentleman’s characteristics, but I 
said nothing. Then she said: “He says 
don’t be discouraged ; you will sueceed in 
what you are doing.” I wasn’t aware that 
I needed the rest cure at that particular’ 
juncture, but as it was the first time the 
old gentleman ever accused me of doing 
something I ought to do, I felt further 
indebted to the becalming environments 
of the Spirit Land. But I can’t get over 
those violets. | 

The medium also told us that the spir- 
its ate, drank and worked. ‘The spirit 
food and drink, according to her, are the 
aroma of earthly food and drink, while 
the work is the spirit of worldly ‘ ‘work. ag 
I thought I might stand the work, but 
T didn’t admire the commissory depart- : 
ment. 

‘To do spiritualists justice, they are the 
only yearners after immortality who don’t 
cease to yearn when they are “up against 
it.” It is an uncommon spiritualist who 
doesn’t consider his last breath a sigh of 
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relief. 

Death to th» majority, even with the 
assurance of a future life, is abhorrent; 
without the hope of immortality, with 
the prospect of being nothing and going 
nowhere, it is to most people unspeak- 
ably appalling. Personally, the chance 
of being nothing and going nowhere con- 
soles me with the hope of not being more 
than I want to be, and going where I| 
don’t want to go. 

I have seen several die, and to me the 
drawn features and marble coldness por- 
tray extinction, while that dreadful rattle 
in the throat seems to speak an everlast- 
ing farewell. But the great question is 
yet to be answered, an eternal problem im- 
pregnable to reason, unconquerable by sci- 
ence. Alas! the mystery of immortality is 
the immortality of mystery! 

Spiritualism is not new; it has com- 
forted fools and enriched rascals since 
the dawn of folly, and the sun rise of 
rascality. It takes little to convince most 
people that what they want to believe is 
believable. 

While the scientist courts the sunlight 
and invites contradiction, the spiritualist 
sits in a dimly-lighted room, with others 
of the feeble-minded, while a fat woman 
in a Mother Hubbard and under the 
“control” of Beethoven or Mozart, plays 
“Nearer My God to Thee,” on a wheezy 
meilodeon. All of this 1s essential to the 
ensuing mental stagnation during which 
the spirits appear. Speaking of “control,” 
a medium showed me a portrait of Napo- 
leon she had painted while under the 
“control” of Sir Joshua Reynolds; it 
looked like a board fence advertisement of 
“Sunny Jim,” executed with a white-wasi 
brush. She said she was unconscious 


when she did it, and I said I thought she - 


was. I hope Napoleon still is. If I wer 
one of those distinguished “controllers” 
in the Spirit Land, 1 wouldn’t do a thing 
to some of these mediums when thev “pass 
over.” 

It is often an excellent plan, when you 
have anything “unusually good” to say, 
not to say it, and when you have been in- 
spired to spring an “unanswerable argu- 
ment” on the public to go slow and let 
the other fellow spring it. Don’t know 
till everybody else knows! I’ve ‘“‘been 
there!’ No sensible preacher nowadays 
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wastes time converting, he just uses the 
converted for all they are worth; the lost 
sheep is welcome if he wants to stray into 
the fold, but the ninety and nine on hand 
are the mazuma; yea, verily! 

Inspiration is the irrepressible daughter 
of wanton Fancy, the irresponsible and 
fecund dam of “know it all,” and from 
her fiat reason has no appeal. 
Spiritualism is positive assertion es- 
tablished by negative proof; immortality 
is true because nobody knows it isn’t. A 
sublimated jackass braying into the 
vacancy of an intellectual desert and wait- 


ing for a rational echo! Its followers 


parallel their claims with earthly sophis- 

try till the parallel collapses, then crawl 

behind the bulwarks of dogmatism. 
Once an Irishman went to the morgue 


hunting for a missing friend. “Can you | 


identify him?” asked the officer. “I can 
that,” answered Pat. ‘“Wasn’t he deaf 
and dumb?” 

I am certain of much of which I am un- 
conscious, nor do I wish to live till I am 
conscious only of what I am certain. But 
there is considerable difference between 
believing in spite of my inability to un- 
derstand, and because of my inability to 
understand. My body may be the resi- 
dence of an invisible essence that nothing 
but death can evict; perhaps that essence 
is invested with the attributes of conspicu- 
ous longevity. But if it be, why has sci- 
ence failed to substantiate what an old 
woman can prove at half a dollar a head? 
Why should the solution of this tremen- 
dous problem be relegated to the decision 
of a horde of crazy rhapsodists who thin} 
what they imagine, believe what they think 
and are certain of what they believe. And 
to them, doubting their ability to see the 


unseeable, hear the unhearable and know- 


the unknowable is equivalent to an ac- 
cusation of telling the untruthful. - By no 
means! [am sorry that they are so truth- 
ful: if they were hypocrites, there would 
be some hope for them; we can occasion- 
ally reform a liar, but a fool— God help 
a fool! 

“But,” you say, “this nonsense com- 
forts millions.” Granted! “Then why try 
to substitute uncomfortable sense?” False 
comfort is an unnatural stimulant, an 
unhealthful intoxication that reacts in 
proportion; there is nothing lasting but 
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truth, with its rewards and punishments, 
its crosses and crowns. 

Another thing, why worry about the 
dead? Why not. confine ourselves to the 
living, making a specialty of what we 
can know, and knowing more of it in- 
stead of trying to scrape an acquaintance 
with what nobody can know by paying 
somebody to introduce us? 


How foolish to think that our greatest 


and best men, who have gone, are so un- 
dignified as to favor ignorance with what 
they have denied to wisdom, refuse to our 
greatest scientists what they are said to 
expend upon the most emotional, credu- 
lous, superstitious aggregation of bifur- 
cated donkeys included within the Scheme 
of Salvation? I have given the subject 
my prayerful attention, and I have ar- 
rived at the settled conviction that this 
world will not be what it should be until 
it is favored with a new Atonement de- 
voted exclusively to the intellectual re- 
demption of the spiritualist society and 
the socialist party. 

Spiritualism not only claims to know 
what nobody knows, but proves the un- 
known with known nonsense, establishes 
eternity with temporal tomfoolery. Every 
seance is a commentary on fanatical faith ; 
every “sitting” an object lesson in infin- 
ite infatuation. People who would re- 
sent the honestly earned titles of “luna- 
tics,” congregate in dignified stupidity 
around a fat, frowzy old fraud, who as- 


sumes the role of she middleman between . 


them and problematical spook? 
Shocking! Little children go to drink 
in this skim milk idiocy from the with- 
ered breast of the hag Superstition, and 
“talk with grandpa or grandma” whose 
ashes may have mingled with the conse- 
crated compost of some second-hand grave 
yard forty years before they were born. 
Unspeakable! 

Did you ever stop to think how much 
we should know if we didn’t think we 


knew it? ever occur to you how much 
something we could find somewhere if we 
didn’t waste so much time looking no- 
where for nothing? Nobody knows much 
of anything who “tries to know a little of 
everything else; concentrating on many is 
making a specialty of all. 

T am as satisfied that spontaneous gen- 
eration is responsible for our beginning 
physical and mental, as I am that adap- 
tation is responsible for our development 
physical and mental. I have no doubt 


that what we call the “soul” had its in- 


ception in the monad and has come down 
through the various phases of brute life, 
improving as it came, until it reached 
man. And what grounds have we for be- 
heving that evolution is going to pause 
permanently at him? May not our pos- ~ 
terity ten million years hence try as zeal- 
ously to dodge the disgrace of descent 
from us as the majority of us try to 
evade the odium of being descended from 
baboons ? | 

Knowledge is not mothered by emo- 
tion and fathered by wish; it is the daugh- 
ter of protracted mental labor, the in- 
evitable offspring of difficult intellectual 
delivery. And when a hysterical old wo- 
man pretends to conceive and bring forth 
what the greatest man can’t beget, I, for 
one, am going to suspect the child. 

Human nature instinctively glorifies or . 
shies at what it doesn’t understand. Some 
of us are satisfied with what we know of 
this world; others want to be authorities 
on the next. Some claim that there is no 
resurrection independent of fertilizer and 
season; others insist on watching a ceme- 


_tery for a problematical crop. Some say 


death ends all; others declare it is only 
letting go one life to get a better hold on 
author. In the meantime, while making 


the most of life, let the rest of us await 
the inevitable proof, 
in patience,” 
the present. 


“possess our souls 
and keep cool, at least for 
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PRACTICAL PLANS FOR THE HOME 
BUILDERS-III 


BY DAEDALUS 


All the plans given here are of Samuel Newsom and Sidney B. Newsom, Architects, Hum- 
boldt Bank Building, Market street, San Francisco. | 


The beautiful foothills sloping towards on a_ different appearance; cozy home 
the bay of San Francisco which have up places of every description are building 
to now lain dormant, are beginning to put or grounds are being prepared, wide 

3 drives are being formed, elegant new 
| gateways mark the entrances to terraces 
SS or parks, which are laid out for the more 

| : pretentious homes. All of this is made 
possible by the attention called to the 
country by the fire two years ago in San 
Francisco. Many people then were forced 
to go to the country, and now, after get- 
ting a taste of the more quiet and natural 
life, do not intend to go back to live in 
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Floor Plans of East Oakland Cottage.. No. 1. 
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A cottage in the East Oakland foothills of eight rooms and bath just "being ‘completed. 
These places are in great demand, and many are now buiiding. No. 1 


the city. The extension of the electric 
car system in all directions, and the add- 
ed ferry accommodations to San Fran- 
cisco, also to the wonderful growth of 
the automobile army, make it possible for 
nearly any one to have a home away from 
one’s work, and with the telephone still be 


in touch with all that is going on in the 
cities. One of the more pretentious places 
just. about completed is situated on the 
Mulford ‘ranch, near San Leandro. The 
outside is shown in this number. 

This house is two story and attic. The 
sketch plan given shows the arrangement 


THE ROBERT COLLINS HOUSE. 
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THE FIREPLACE IN A PIEDMONT HOUSE 
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HOUSES IN PIEDMONT, CAL. 
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PLANS OF TWO PIEDMONT HOUSES. 


These little homes have 4 rooms, sleeping balcony and large porch on the lower floor. 


sunrise to sunset. 


They are therefore the most healthful houses one can live in. 


Also 


four rooms and bath on the second story. The main house is about 18 feet wide, besides the 
open porches and sleeping porch, and being narrow and facing south-east, they get sun from 


You look out 


in every direction from the rooms, and the view of the Golden Gate, the surrounding foot- 


hills and bay is an ever changing panorama. 


casual observer, but for a house to live in they cannot be beat, and after all, 
And when the roses and vines get to work, two little trans- 


we want—houses to live in? 
planted English homes will greet us. 


of the rooms on the first floor, and six 
large rooms and bath are on the second 
story, and the play room and two other 
rooms complete the top floor. 

The foundations were put in concrete, 
and between the foundation walls, cement 
floors were laid on the ground to keep 
out dampness, as the house is in the cen- 
ter of a large fruit orchard. It was 
thought best to do so. The wide screened 


porch and sleeping porches, the open out- 
door fire place off of the screened dining 
room, are all features novel to 


most 


These houses have been severely criticised by the 


is not that what 


houses; besides, five big open fire places. 
There is a complete hot water heating 
system and radiators in all the rooms, so 
that the whole house will be comfortable 
and economically heated even if the fire- 
places are not all going or used. 

Heavy timber constructs the cornice, 
porch and drive-way porch, and _ wide 
coursed shingles form the outside cover- 
ing. Besides these more _ pretentious 
vlaces are innumerable little home .places 
built and building, which we will show 
from time to time. ; 
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** PORTALS OF THE PAST,’’ FROM THE PAINTING BY CHARLES ROLLO PETERS. 


San Hraucisro 
BY HARRY COWELL. 

Chou sacred city, for St. Francia named; 
God-loued, God-chastened with quake and fire: 
Chou chosen of my now-adult desire; 

Chy mist-ueiled beauty might itself have shamed 

Who made thee one with rities evil-famed; 

With Babylon, and Ninevah, and Cyre. ~ 
Chy Hather’s love, and not Jehovah's ire 
Smote till Bis long-forgotten altars flamed. 


Crue now as when were writ the deathless tomes, 
Sehouah a right jealous god is he: 
‘Bet grieves the All-Magnanimons to see’ 
Che hearth-gods grieving in neglected homes. 
Chem but rejoice: Destruction’s self would be 
Destroyed ‘gainst thy indomitable domes. 
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SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE GURUKULA ACADEMY, THE GREAT ARYAS ACADEMY ERECTED BY PUBLIC 


A NEW LIGHT IN INDIA 


BY RAM NATH PURI 


In line with the policy of the Overland Monthly to gwe its readers as wide an 
acquaintance with the countries that are tributary in many ways to this country, 
Ram Nath Puri has been asked to give a history of the “Arya Smaj’—a new re- 
ligion in India. No attempt has been made to change the wording of the MS. in 
the least. Ram Nath Puri is a student of Enalish, now resident in San Francisco. 
an earnest devotee of his religion, a teacher of its great philosophies. 


EDITOR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


ISPELL IGNORANCE 

and diffuse knowledge 
is one of the ten prin- 
ciples of the Arya 
Smaj—a new religion 
in India. The the- 
ology of the Arya 
Smaj may be summed 
up in one word, viz., the “Vedas.” The 


Arya Smaj, literally “the society of the 
good and noble,” is a body of men and 
women believing in the existence of God 
and the divine origin of the Vedas. 
Arya Smaj is one of the most patriotic 
and one of the most active societies in In- 
dia, and wields an immense power for 
good. It has done an incalculable amount 
of good work in the country, especially in 
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| ‘THE THIRD CLASS. 
These children are as bfilliant as any class 


the Punjab, where the teachings have been 
assimilated and embodied into the life and 
theught of the people. It is essentially a 
philanthropic movement, and maintains 
various institutions of public utility and 


importance. The orphanage and educa- 


tional institutions in the hands of the 
Arvas are really a blessing to the country. 
The Gurukula Seminary. 

It maintains a first grade college. Ver- 
nacular and Sanscrit schools and boarding 
institutions for women. Gurukula Sem- 
inary on the banks of the sacred Ganges 
at Harduar is a unique institution receni- 
ly established by the Arya Smaj, where 
education in Sanscrit is imparted on the 
lines laid down by the rishies of old. The 
students have to lead a _ of celibacy 
for 25 years at least. 


Vedic Mission. 


A grand organization exists for the 
propagation of the Vedic principles as 
enunciated by the great Dayananda. 
Preachers go about from one place to an- 
other enlightening the masses on various 
problems concerning with their welfare. 
A number of journals conducted both in 
English: and vernacular are also devoted 
to the sacred work. 


The Principles of the Arya Smaj. 
1. The Primordial Root—the Eternal 
Unseen Sustainer—of all true knowledge, 
and of objects made known by true know- 
ledge—aye, of al] these—is the Supreme 
God. 
God is Personification of Existence, 
Intelligence and Bliss. He is Formless, 
Almighty, Just, Benevolent, Unborn, 


THE SECOND CLASS. 


of American or English children of iike age. 


Endless and Infinite, Unchangeable, Be-- 


ginningless, Incomparable, Support of all, 
Lord of all, All-pervading, Omniscient 


and Controller of from within, Undecay-. 
ing. Imperishable, Fearless, Eternal, Holy - 


and Maker of the universe. To Him alone 


worship is due. 
3. The Veda is the Scripture of true 


knowledge. It is the duty of every Arya 
to learn and teach Veda, to hear it read . 


and to recite to others. 

4. We should ever be ready to embrace 
truth and to forsake untruth. 

5. All acts should be done in accord- 
ance with Dharma, after deliberating what 
is right and wrong. 

6. The prime object of the Arya Sma)j- 
Vedic Church is to do good to the world; 
that is, to promote Physical, Spiritual and 
Social good of every sentient being. 


7. Our conduct toward all should a 


guided by Love, Righteousness and Jus- 
tice. 

8. We should dispel Niscience, and pro- 
mote Science, spiritual and physical. 

9. No one should be content with pro- 
moting his own good only; on the contrary 
he should look for his good in promoting 
the good of all. 

10. All men should subordinate them- 
selves to the laws of Society calculated to 
promote the well-heing of all; thev should 
be free in regard to the laws for promot- 
ing individual well-being. 

The Founder of the Arya Smaj. 

Swami Dayananda Saracuati, the 
founder of the Arya Smaj, was never tired 


of repeating that the religion invented by 
himself was but that believed in by the 
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ancient sages from the creation of the 
world to the time of Jaimani, the cele- 
brated author of the Purav Memansa. It 
was the religion professed by Kapila, the 
profounder of the Sankhya; by Gautama, 


the author of Nyaya; by Viyas, the author. 


of Vedanta; by Harish Chander, the 
truthful, and by the immortal Krishna. 

This great restorer of the Hinduism 
was a bachelor Sanyasi. He had to fight 
the horrible intellectual wars with the or- 
thodox Hinduism. On one side was the 
whole force of orthodoxy supported by 
wealth and influence; on the other hand 
was a single Sanyasi, with all the disad- 
vantages of his lonely position. He had to 
defend his position against other adver- 
saries also, and his discussions with Mo- 
hamedan Moulvis and Christian Mission- 
aries created quite a sensation, as before 
that time orthodoxy had never stooped so 
low as to talk on sacred subjects face to 
face with an alien. Swami Dayananda 


has left a permanent and ineffaceable mark . 


on the moral and religious history of In- 
dia, and influence of his thought has per- 
vaded and permeated all the various rami- 
fications of the society. He was destined 
to overthrow the mighty evils which had 
been gathering strength in the successive 
ages of History since the degradation of 
- the Aryas; to divest the new civilization 
of the element that gave its brilliance, and 
to lead the people to the sublime ideals of 
the Vedas, from which results bliss and 
happiness. 
The Vedas Known to the Hindus. 


The Vedas appeared quite a new name 
to the Hindus when first uttered by Swami 


THE FIFTH CLASS. ° 
Note the intelligent but fanatical expression on the faces of these students. 


Dayananda. ‘They stood aghast at the 
statement of Dayananda, but had at least 
to admit the leavening power of the Vedas. 
Vedas, he said, are neither books nor any- 
thing else of the kind which could be 
taken away or destroyed. 

The Vedas are the laws governing the 
universe of matter and mind, and “can 
not be separated from the world. They 
constitute the Divine law, and are hence 
undying and eternal. The Vedas being 
from God are infallible. 


Renegades Taken Back. 


A novel feature of the Arya Smaj is 
the reclaiming of renegades from Hindu- 
ism. The Arya Smaj does not believe 
that the Vedic religion is the monopoly of 
those bosses within the ~ale of Hindustan. 
It believes that the Vedic revelation was 
given for the benefit of all mankind, and 
has no objection to take into its fold not 
only converts from Hinduism to other re- 
ligions, but even non-Hindus by _ birth, 
provided they accept the system of belief. 
Thousands of Hindus who had accepted 
other religions have been reclaimed by it. 


The Conclusion. 


All religions—invented by man—elate 
their inventors at the expense of God. Be- 
lief in the Sonship of Christ is an essential 
for salvation as belief in a prophet for the 
obtaining of free Pass to the Paradise of 
Hooris. The Arya Smaj, or the Vedic 
Religion, teaches that: 

“Live, O man, for a hundred years, do- 
ing actions. There is no other way but 


this, but do not immerse in them. (Yajur 
x12.) 
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The old Rishies of India have expressly 
laid down the following rules: 


1. The purpose of the Vedas is seen to 


be the injunctions of Actions. 

2. Injunctions means passages impell- 
ing to actions. 

3. As Action is the purport of the Ve- 
das, whatever does not refer to action ig 
purposeless. 


It is thus clear that the knowledge of 
Dharma (religion) has been imparted to 
us so that we may act up.to its dictates. — 
Nothing will avail against us, no harm . 
may come if we have the Vedas in our pos- 
session and believe it to be Divine know- 
ledge. Those alone who act up to its in- 
junctions, whether believing them to be 
revealed or not, will reap the desired fruit. 


HANGTOWN 


BY ALFRED 


A miner from the Mother Lode 
Strayed into ’Frisco town— 
He was looking for amusement, 
He would do the place up brown. 
He walked along quite unconcerned, 
As though he were no freak— 
For he was born in Hangtown— 
Old Hangtown on the Creek. 


He stepped into a whiskey-shop 
His inner-man to fill, 
Where other topers helped him 
Tn his efforts time to kill. 
But they could not stand the liquor, 
And for stupor could not speak. 
(They had not been in Hangtown— 
Old Hangtown on the Creek.) 


“Say, Barkeep!” said the miner, 
“T still have plenty left; 

But if you don’t believe it 
My wad I'll let you heft. 

This place is all too tame for me, 
New pastures I must seek— 

This ain’t king-high to Hangtown— 
My Hangtown on the Creek.” 


ON THE CREEK 


C. GOLDNER 


Eventually he landed 
In a joint that wasn’t slow; 
And the judge (who didn’t know him) 
Gave him thirty days below. 
And now this miner, sobered, 
He was humble, mild and meek, 
And sobbed for dear old Hangtown— 
Old Hangtown on the Creek. 


His Honor bowed his head in thought, 
His eyes began to fill: 
“You don’t mean to tell me 
You were born in. Placerville?” 
*‘That is the place, Your Honor, 
And I’d like to cuss a streak, 
For they’ve changed the name from Hang- 
town— | 
Dear Hangtown on the Creek.” 


“The sentence is suspended ; 
Mr. Bailiff, let him go; 
[ll not blame him for saying 
That ’Frisco is too slow— 
When I was young I visited 
In Placerville a week— 
So let him hike to Hangtown— 
_ Where he can cuss a streak.” 
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THE UNCHARTED VALLEY 


BY KENSETT ROSSITER 


The great California and Nevada deserts furnish mirages of the imagination, 
and it is the mind that is deceived and not the eye. Mr. Kensett Rossiter has 
stepped just out of the beaten path in his tale, “The Uncharted Valley,” and he 
has given us a splendid story of the mining West. The desert region of Nevada 
and California is the great treasure reserve of the world, hedged about by lack of 
water and consequent famine, that ciwilization might be delayed in the develop- 
ment of its wastes until the children of the world are ready. 


EpDIToR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


Ro eet AN YOU believe that if 

On a great battle was to 
be fought right here, 
in the Funeral moun- 
tains, rain would fo!- 
low?” . 

I once asked’ that 
question of a man 
who, in reply, told me a tale so astound- 
ing that it made me forget my hunger and 
thirst and the poor little burro that had 
trailed with me in that terrible sun-swept 
desert. I fancy things are not greatly 
changed in that wilderness, though sev- 
eral years have gone by. A few new set- 


2 


tlements have sprung up in the night, and 
men have sunk iron wells into the ground. 
Around the home ranch there is a little 
green; also a puddle, perhaps several pud- 
dles, where cattle may drink. An iron 
road has come to cut the desert in two, 
and the prospector, if he is hard driven, 
knows that can he but reach that road 
and hail a passing train, it will stop and 
give him water. ‘The railroad has to obey, 
for it is a law that man has made. The 
passengers, watching from their windows, 
see him start off again across the burn- 
ing sands, and verily do they know that 
ten feet from the iron rails the country 
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is as new and as strange as it was when 
the world began. The sand is: there, and 
the rocks, the horned toads, the cactus, 


-and the awful stillness. Such things will 


never change. I cannot for a moment be- 
lieve that evolution will further transforra 
the horned toad. When the proverbial 
“bad man,” whose native heath has been 
the desert, comes to the end of his al- 
lotted years, his friends are wont to share 
a genuine regret, because of the suffering 
which might be avoided could he but 
carry his blankets below. And yet, | 
have never experienced a day when the 
sun shone so hot as to melt the desert 
sands. There is, however, a substance, 
sometimes met with in that region, which 
has actually been converted into glass by 
the intensity of heat. It is obsidian; usu- 
ally formed from a trachytic lava, of 
which the Indians made beautiful arrow 
points. But the process by which this ob- 
sidian is made is accomplished in the 
bowels of the earth, and as modern acien- 
tists affirm that this other place, which 
we call “below,” is a sphere apart, it is 


hardly fair to draw a comparison. 


Twelve days had passed since I had left 
the settlement, and now I was almost 
back to my starting point. I knew that 
if I could keep on I would be there in a 
few hours; only one hill now remained in 
front of me to hide the location of the 
town. I judged from the sun it was about 
three o’clock in the afternoon. ‘The last 
of my water had gone the evening before— 
I tried to save it, but I could not—and 
my throat was dry and parched, though 
I had been spared intense suffering. I 
had found no gold, and the only trace of 
man I had seen was a small obsidian ar- 
row-head which I had picked up, wonder- 
ing, as I dropped it in my pocket, what 
manner of Indian had been there before 
me. It had been a hard trip, but not with- 
out a certain reward, for is it not some- 
thing to live for twelve days and nights 
in the wonderful, beautiful, terrible des- 
ert? And is there not a certain romance 
that hovers over a water-hole, when you 


feel that the next one is probably a hun- 


dred miles distant, and the chances of 
your stumbling on it are against you? 
As I trudged along, looking down at 
the sand beneath my feet, [ became con- 
scious that some one was watching me. I 


don’t know what else made me glance up, 
but when I did it was to see a man, evi- 
dently intent upon watching me. He was 
some distance ahead, but in the clear at- 
mosphere I could see him plainly, and 
now and again he raised his hand. above 
his eyes. Something bright flashed in 
the sun. Was it a rifle? Then suddenly 
he turned; the flash went up the side of 
the hill and was lost in the sky—it was 
the reflection from his canteen. I kept 
on; probably he would let me have water. 

As I drew nearer, I saw that he was an 
old man—and yet, not so very old. His 


hair and beard bristled with grey, like a— 


badger’s coat. He was very thin, and his 
face was drawn. 
“Hello, stranger!” he greeted. 
I nodded. 

_ He looked very steadily into my eyes. 
I had never seen eyes like his before ; there 
was a far-away appeal in them. He seemed 
confused. 

“What did I tell you just then?” he 
asked. 
“You called me ‘Hello, stranger!’ ” said 


“Yes,” he admitted, “and I made a mis- 
take. You are from New England—I 
know it. Do.you remember the water 
back in New England ?” “ 

I didn’t quite follow him, but as it hap- 
pened, | was from New England, so I 
said: “Yes, I remember, and I wish some 
of it were here.” ; 

He shook his head sadly. “There are 
scientific reasons that prevent it.” 


“Can you believe that if a great battle 


was to be fought right here, in the Funeral 
mountains, rain would follow?” I asked. 

Something akin to a vice gripped my 
arm. It was his bony fingers! Was the 
man mad? Was his mind wandering? 
But no, his grip relaxed, and it appeared 
that something, which had apparently 
puzzled him, had suddenly grown clear. 
He spoke rationally enough. 

“Yes,” he said, “if a great battle was to 
be fought anywhere rain would follow. If 
we could send a powerful enough explo- 
sive up into the Heavens—something that 
would render a sufficient jar—rain would 
come then, it would have to. Look at me,” 
he went on, “I’m pretty near all in. I’ve 
come from God knows where, way back 
in those hills, where no white man has 
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” and he swung his arm to the 
northwest. “Yes, and I’ve had time to 
think about it. This is the ninth day 
without food or water—but I’m not lost—- 
1 know where I am. [I[’]] make town to- 
night.” 
Nine days without food or water, and 
I had come to ask him for water! Are 
you sure it has been that long?” I asked. 
“‘T’m only sure I have seen the stars of 
nine nights when I had no water. It may 
be one day longer, but I don’t think so.’ 
He spoke calmly, and I listened in 
silence and in wonder to what he told me. 
“T have been out just thirteen weeks,” 
he began. “You will doubt that, because 
it is a very long time for a man to battle 
with these nills and not succumb to them, 
but it is true. I have been out that long 
before, and I know; though this is the 
hardest trip I ever had. I have suffered 
more, but [I have discovered something 
that is wonderful. It was new country I 
went into this time. There were tall moun- 
tains that were black; not like the hills 
here that change color when the sun 
strikes them. ‘These mountains were al- 
ways black—they were always terrible to 
look upon. 
like them, but there were strong indica- 
tions of minerals, and I couldn’t make up 
my mind to come away. I -picked up 
these,” and he took several gold nuggets 
from his pocket and handed them to me. 
“Well, one day I woke up to the fact 
that I was lost. I had never been badly 
twisted before, but now I was fully con- 
scious of what it meant to be lost in the 
desert. About five days after that my 
grub and water gave out. I didn’t feel 
so badly about the grub—the water was 
dif’rent, but ’m-not going to tell you an 
account of my suffering, because it has 
not been more than other men have gone 
through. Finally I got to the point where 
my ears began to sing. I was some trou- 
bled, for I knew when that came I was 
in a bad way. But my mind was clear 
‘and I kept on. I didn’t want to die in 
thai country—I didn’t like the idea of it. 
“One night, it was the second after I 
had shot my burro, I was lying on the 
sands, when [ turned, and saw something 
black in front of me. I could see no stars, 
and at first I thought that rain was com- 
ing in the night. “But as I turned fur-— 


ever been, 


I had never seen anything’ 
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ther on my side, I saw the stars above this 
black object that had suddenly taken 
shape, and I knew that I was camped be- 
side a tall mountain. I didn’t think it 
strange, because I knew that all day, as I 


‘crawled along, I had hardly raised my 


head. 

“TI became conscious that there was elec- 
tricity around me; I heard low rumbling 
like thunder. I couldn’t understand it; 
then I thought it was probably the voice 
of some volcano, and I fell asleep. I slepz 
well that night, and it rested me. When 
I awoke, the sun was just coming up. I 
was very weak, but I felt more energetic, 
and again I felt the electricity in the air. 
I wondered if that could have wrought the 
change in me. 

“Right before me was the mountain I 
had seen the night before; it was very 
high, and it formed a great black barrier. 
that shut off the rest of the world. Dimly, 
beyond the summit, something resem- 
bling a fine mist, seemed to be falling. 
I thought it a mirage, but as I looked 
closely, I knew that, whatever it was, it 
was real. 

“T don’t know just what prompted me 
to climb that mountain, only I knew if I 
reached the top I could see over a vast 
area. 
gain the summit. I was very weak, but 
I think the electricity in the air must have 
helped me. Everywhere, as I climbed, I 
fourd great quantities of iron ore, and as 
I got up higher, the entire side of the 
mountain was almost pure iron. [ sup- 
nosed this gathered the electricity. The 
second day I got within a few hundred 
feet of the summit, but I could go no 
further, and I heard the rumblings again 
that night. The day before, further down 
the mountain, I had had to go around the 
erater of an extinct volcano, and I felt 
sure then the rumblings must be volcanic. 
But again, as I listened, they seemed to 
come from overhead, and all the time I 
could feel the electricity grow stronger 
and stronger. If I ran my hand through © 


my hair I could hear it snap, just as a 
cat’s fur sometimes will on a_ winter’s 
night. 
before in mountainous regions, 
never to this extent. 

“Morning broke again, and never shall 
I forget the = I was destined then to 


I have experienced electrical forces 
though 


Well, it took me just two days to — | 
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Jook upon. When I think of it now I 
can only feel that God had made me suf- 
fer as I did—had lost me in His wilder- 
ness—that [ might know what He had 
hidden there. I do not ask you to believe 
it; I don’t see how you could, but I tell 
you again that it is true. ‘There before 
me, and framed by tall mountains, was a 
valley, green and beautiful, a valley such 
as I have seen in the hills of New Eng- 
land. It extended for some eight or ten 
miles, and then the mountains were tall, 
and rough and black again. At the bot- 
tom was a river, now wide, now narrow, 
now: twisting and following the line of 
hills. 3 
Slowly, I climbed along rock ledges, un- 
der the branches of gigantic pine trees, 
through hardwood ridges of oak and 
maple, where ferns and moss were woven 
in the forest floor. The very leaves on the 
ground lay curled and wet as with a dew, 
and as I sucked at them, I breathed in 
the moisture. And all the time I felt 
these strange electrical currents. J heard 
again the rumbling, but this time I was 
sure it came from above. Presently, the 
sunlight in the branches’ became less 
bright, and the bright spots in the woods 
grew sombre, like the shadows. ‘Then 


- down the valley I saw the mist coming— 


I could see the rain slanting across the 
pines. Once a flash of light shot across 
the. sky—the rumblings grew loud, then 
soft, then died away, and the rain ceased. 
But I knew the cause now—it was the 
mountain of iron that had drawn the elec- 


trical forces into a world of their own, 


fighting for supremacy in mid-air, till the 


crash came. Further below, in some al-- 


ders, I killed a-spruce partridge with a 


stick; there were several, but the others~ 


flew back into the pines. I heard a deer 
whistle, and I saw him jump and run into 
the stream. He was more like the Virginia 
deer than the species found in the West. 
His coat was reddish, and his horns still 
in the velvet. 


“This was at the south end of the valley 


where the river issued, through limestone 
formation, from an underground source. 
Near where it gushed out, I drank. The 
water was warm, and there was much su!- 
phur in it, though the taste was not un- 
pleasant. Some ten miles below, the river 
came to an end as strangely and as 
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abruptly as it began; there was only a 
switl to mark the place where it disap- 
peared. The foliage along the bank grew 
thick in a tangle, often bending into the 
water to be brushed by the sluggish cur- 
rent. J might have gone back into the 
woods where there was less undergrowth, 
and followed along, but I didn’t want to 
lose sight of that stream. It might dis- 
appear like a mirage—but it didn’t. Near 
me were several good-sized logs that had 
come down in a windfall. I managed to 
roll two of them into the water and made 
them fast with a grass rope. They didn’t 
make a bad raft, and when I found some- 
thing that would do for a pole, I shoved 
out. 

“For some distance the banks were al- 
most of a tropical nature, great, large- 
leafed plants, like elephant ears, and white 
lilies that resembled the calla of South- 
ern California, grew rank in the tangle. 
After I had gone, perhaps half a mile, I 
came to a narrow gorge where the wall of 
rock on either side rose sheer from the 
stream. Drifting close in, I noticed that 
the entire rock surface was chiseled deep 
with Indian hieroglyphics. The designs 


were fantastic and strange, unlike any t 


had ever seen. 

“Where the gorge ended, about a hun- 
dred yards below, the stream widened into 
a small lake. ‘Toward the lower end was 
a wooded island. I ran my craft up on 


its sand beach and landed.” 


Here the old man paused. He seemed 
to he trying to recollect something. I drew 
my pipe from my pocket, but decided it 
would not help my throat to smoke. The 
small black arrow-head fell at my feet, 


and as I picked it up, my companion 


stretched out his hand for it. I gave it to 
him, and, after examining it closely, he 
handed it back to me. 

“Obsidian,” he said. 

“Tea 2 admitted. 

“There were great chunks of it on the 
island,” he resumed. “The Indian must 
have brought them there to make weapons, 
for I found probably several hundred 
points, some skinning ‘knives and axe- 
heads, all made of obsidian. I don’t know 


what made me do it, but I began making. 


some of those spear points myself. The 
Indians made them by heating the stone 
red hot, and then using a little piece of 
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bueck-skin dipped in water. Wherever the 
buck-skin touches the stone it will shale 
off. I used an end from one of my raw- 
hide boot strings, and the process was not 
difficult. I suppose I made half a dozen 
in this fashion, heating the stones at the 
fire I had built to broil my partridge. 

“A short distance from my fire was a 
dead stump of a pine tree in which a 


her nest. I could hear the young ones 
chirping, but the old birds were circling 
near, so I didn’t disturb them. A few 
feet from the pine stump was a mound. 
I hadn’t noticed it before, but now that I 
had turned Indian, and was making arrow 
noints for amusement, my thoughts ran 
to Indians, and I thought thi wight be 
one of their mounds, so I began to dig in- 
to it. It was covered with moss and earth, 
and then I struck a decayed, fibrous sub- 
stance, which likely one time was wood. 
I tore it away, and there was It was 
gold—nuggets—and there were thousands 
of them. You may know I was excited. 
I piled them into stacks, some I washed 
in the river. When the twilight came, [ 
had stacked just fourteen piles of those 
nuggets; but still I didn’t get to the bot- 
tom of that mound. 

‘“'There was no water on the island, but 
directly across on the mainland a brook 
came in. Its water was much colder than 
the river water, so I camped there that 
night, for I wasn’t afraid any one would 
rob me of my gold. A few steps from 
the brook I noticed something coming up 
out of the ground. It was a sulphur 
spring, and so hot that steam was rising. 
“T had been asleep probably _ several 
hours, when I awoke, startled by some 
mysterious terror. It was a bright moon- 
light night, and I could see the island 
plainly. The earth trembled, and then— 
but no words can describe what followed. 
Slowly, as if by some strange magic, I 
saw the island being drawn down into. the 
water ; first the sand beach was submerged 
_-<then bushes and trunks of trees. Lower 
and lower I saw it sink, till finally only 
the tops of the highest branches remained, 
and then they too, were gone, and the 
terribly black water flowed by. I lav 
there. terrified, trying to believe it was an 
hallucination, and then I thought I would 
go mad. Why had God let that treasure 
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wood-pecker had bored a hole and made. 
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lie there centuries unclaimed, and when 
an-honest man found it, take it away 
with the night? Toward morning, from 
sheer exhaustion, I] must have fallen 
asleep, for presently it was broad daylight. 
I looked—there was not a ripple on the 
surface where the island had been. But 
over the water a lone wood-pecker hov- 
ered. She was looking for the pine stump 
and her babies. 

“T got on my raft and pushed out. Sud- 
denly my pole couldn’t find bottom, and 
IT almost lost my balance; this was the 
place where the island should have been. 
Later, I dropped white stones, and could 
see them sink for a long time, before they 
disappeared in the blackness. Before, 
there had heen no place where J could not 
see or touch bottom with my pole. 

“Well, [ stayed there two weeks. I 
built a little shelter and waited. Some- 
times [ was able to kill a spruce partridge, 
and sometimes I wasn’t; but there was a 
shallow set-back in the river where [ 
could scare fish up, and before they got by 
me, could always get one or two. 

Some part of every dav it rained, not a 
hard rain—more like a drizzling mist— 
and always preceding it, I felt the elec- 
tric currents and heard rumblings. Three 
times I felt seismic disturbances. The 
jars were slight, though once the surface 
of the water was disturbed, sending little 
waves to the shore. At a certain place 


on the mountain I often saw steam rising. 


I don’t -know if it was caused by volcanic 
action, or if it was another sulphur spring. 


for I didn’t go to it. 


“Hach day I waited and watched for the 
island, but it did not reappear—it had 
gone forever. Well, I couldn’t stay there 
always, so twelve days ago I filled this 
canteen, and—here I am.” 

The old man looked at me intently. 
“What do you make of it?” he said. . 

T shook my head. | 


* 


Five days later, when I met my friend 
on the street, he was collecting a new 
outfit. The night we got in the boys had 
taken him to Pete somebody’s mother, be- 
cause they said he was going to need a 
“spell of nursing,” and that she had “took 
care of him afore.” The last thing the 


old man said to me was that there was 
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something else he wanted to tell me, but 
he couldn’t think what it was. 

The following day and the one after, I 
called on Pete’s mother, to receive the 


news that her patient was doing well. And 


now I had come face to face with the gen- 
tleman himself. He didn’t seem like the 
same verson. He looked twenty years 
younger. There was a spring in his step 
and a twinkle in his eye. 

“Hello, Stranger,” he greeted, and 
held out his hand. » | 

“You look as if you were getting ready 
to go back to the island,” I told him. 

He smiled. | 

“T)o you remember when I told you the 
other night that there was something I 
wanted’ to tell you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I have thought of it now.” 

T waited. 

“My home was originally in New Eng- 
land,” he began, “but I’ve been out here 
a good many years. I’ve had some hard 
trips during that time, but this last was 
a little harder than the others. When I 
ran across you, I had been nine days in 
the burning sun without food or/ water. 
After a man has passed through/the first 
stage of such suffering the pain leaves 
him, and his imagination develops. I’ve 
known the desert pretty well, and I know 
how it takes a man. 

“Sometimes,” he continued, “when we 


mixed up. 


experience a very vivid dream, we may be, 
in cur sleep, conscious that it is a dream, 
and yet not- have the power to throw it 
off. This was all the more real to me the 
day I met you, because I was conscious of 


what I was saying. I was conscious of it,. 


and yet I couldn’t stop. I kept seeing my 
hills of New England and thinking about 
the water, till everything got blurred and 
And you helped me along 
when you handed me your little arrow 
head. ‘There seemed to be some story 
about that [ had to tell; it was impossible 


not to. I guess I was in a bad shape! 
“There wasn’t any valley, then?” [I 
gasped. 


My companion smiled. “Yes,” he an- 
swered, “there was. I remember it now. 
Way back in the interior somewheres, [ 
climbed up a steep bank, and down in a 
hollow on the other side was a pool of 
stagnant water, that smelt badly.” 

I looked at him in astonishment. 

“Can’t you understand it?” he asked 
hesitatingly. 

“Yes,” I stammered, “but I would 
rather have believed it true.” 

He looked. at me blankly at first. 

“So would I, “he answered sadly. 
“There’s just one thing we need out here, 
and that’s water. If a fellow goes long 


in a sun like this without water, he gets 
thinking about it, and then—the desert 
will play it on him.” 
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DUKE KUNG, 76TH LINEAL DESCENT FROM K’UNG FU TZU (CONFUCIUS.) THE PICTURE E 
SHOWS HIM STANDING BESIDE AN AUTOGRAPH PORTRAIT OF :KING EDWARD VII, WHICH "4 
HAD BEEN PRESENTED TO HIM AT HIS OWN REQUEST. Be 
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THE 


STORY OF DUKE 


K’°UNG 


THE LINEAL DESCENDANT OF CONFUCIUS 


BY ASHBY FORD 


vnerson worthy of some attention. 


_ Few families can trace their descent, with confidence, for even ten generations, 
and not even the head of the oldest and most blue-blooded family in. Europe can do 
so, through seven tumes that number, and moreover boast that his house is within 
a stone's throw of the spot where the founder of his family was born, and that 
his seventy ancestors lie buried in one place. 
reader will readily admit that, even in a democratic age such as this, he must be a 


Yet there 1s such a man, and the 


ey UKE K’UNG, common- 
"| ly spoken of as K’ung 
Sheng Ren (“Holy 
Man Kung”) is the 


14 
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he is the direct lineal 
heir in the 76th gen- 
eration of K’ung Fu 
Tizu “K’ung the Sage’) better -known 
in the West under the Latinized name of 
Confucius. 

His hereditary title of “Duke” is one 
that is almost, if not quite, unique in the 
Chinese “neerage,” in that it will, unlike 
most such honors, be passed on to his son 
without diminution, just as would be the 
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case in Europe, while it is a general rule 


in China that when a hereditary title is 
conferred each successive heir inherits the 
next lowest rank only, so that it will be- 
come entirely extinct after being held by 
five generations at the most. 

The permanent residence—one might 
almost say the palace—of K’ung Sheng 
Ren, is in the little countrv town of Ch’u 
Fu, about the center of the Province of 
Shantung. It was in a small village, now 
swallowed up by the growth of this town, 
that Confucius was born. ‘To-day, over 
the exact spot, as pointed out by tradition, 


rises the great Confucian temple which ~ 


__ rivals in splendor any in the Chinese Em- 

pire, while close to the temple gate is the 
home of the heir to the great scholar in 
whose memory it is dedicated. At a little 


in question, and 


distance to the north of the town, ap- 
proached by an avenue of old trees, which 
would be a fine one but for the fact that 
the Chinese know so little of arborculture, 
is a walled cemetery, several acres in area, 
where lie the bones of the sage and of his 
descendants. 

Few of the K’ung family seem to have 
attained to any notable eminence during 
the last two thousand years. One of the 
uncles of the present duke is, or recently 
was, the Commissioner of Education in 
the Province of Honan, a post of con- 
siderable honor which he probably owes 
rather to family connections and tradition 
than to force of character, though he is 
a scholar of no small attainments, and a 
most polished gentleman. 

The Duke spends most of his time at 
his home in Ch’u Fu, where he is reason- 
ably accessible to such foreign visitors of 
recognized position as visit the town; he 
is, however, occasionally called by business 
or pleasure to Pekin and to the Provin- 
cial Capitol Chinan Fu. I had seen him 
on one or two previous occasions, but it 
was with no small curiosity that I went 
by invitation to join a small party of offi- 
cials, who would accompany the Duke in 


_ the inspection of one of the many “mod- 
ern” schools that have béen opened of re- 


cent years in China for the diffusion of 
Western learning. 

It is entirely too much to expect any- 
thing like punctuality in a high Chinese 
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official, so that it is advisable on such oc- 
casions as this to arrive early, and be pre- 
pared to wait indefinitelv. if one wishes to 
miss nothing. Acting on this principle, 
I arrived about 9 a. m., and was received 
by the Director and Co-Director, who 
kindly allowed me to make a little in- 
spection on my own account. 

It is no part of my purpose to give 
the conclusions at which I[ arrived. In 
general, the school resembled others of its 
type, being more pretentious than success- 
ful. It was evident that, here as else- 
where, the opinion and advice of foreign 
teachers and advisers were politely, but 
sysiematica!lv, ignored, after being sought 
with effusiveness and paid for in good sil- 
ver. 

By the time [ had ended my tour of 
the buildings we had been joined by three 
or four taotais, also more or less con- 
cerned in educational matters, and all ad- 
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journed to the large reception hall to chat, 
sip tea or puff at the ridiculously unsatis- 
fying Chinese water pipes, which must be 
re-filled after every inhalation. 

In a very short time, however, we were 
interrupted by the announcement that 
His Excellency, the Governor, was on the 
point of arriving. ‘This caused a general. 
hasty putting on of official hats and ad- 
justment of official necklaces and robes be- 
fore we filed out to the entrance. 

Wu T’ing P’ing, Governor of  Shan- 
tung, is an interesting man with a record 
behind him—about seventy-two years of 
age; his official career commenced during 
the days of the “‘T’ai P’ing Rebellion.” 
In later times he was secretary to Li Hung 
Chang. Coming to more recent years, 
while a Taotai in the Province of Shan- 
shi, he received orders in the summer of 
1900 from the Governor of Yu Hsifn to 
kill all foreigners. in the area under his 
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“The Great Image,’’ Kung Fu Tzu (Confucius) in the Confucian Temple at Ch’u Fu, the native place 
of the sage. Comparison will show us that this image bears a striking likeness to Duke Kung, and tradi- 


tion asserts that the image is a good likeness to Confucius. | eo 
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BEAUTIFUL GARDEN SCENE IN THE GREAT CONFUCIAN TEMPLE, CH’U FU, SHANTUNG. 
THIS TEMPLE IS ERECTED OVER THE SPOT WHERE, ACCORDING TO TRADITION, CONFU- 
CIUS WAS BORN, B. C. sii 


control. He collected them together, men, 
women and children, and despatched them 
under a strong escort to Hankow and 
safety. 

In person he is short, rather thin, with 
a face but slightly wrinkled. His mus- 
tache and long “imperial” are grey, or 
one would never realize his age, so bright 
are his eyes and so quick are his move- 
ments. His manner is most gracious, and 
when he speaks slowly and clearly his 
tones are most kindly, no matter whether 
his remarks are addressed to his equal or 
to a coolie. 

Greetings over, His Excellency started 
on a round of visits to the class rooms with 
a pleasant word for each teacher. He had 
arrived in company with the Commis- 
sioner of Education for the Province, who 
played, however, an entirely minor part 
through the whole of the proceedings. 

Once more returning to the reception 
room, pipes and conversation became the 
order of the day. Naturally the Gov- 


ernor led the talk on more than one occa- 
sion, interrupting, in most youthful fash- 
ion, to get up and look at this or go out 
and look at that. 

‘The morning was wearing on, and I, 
for one, was not sorry when refreshments 
were served. It took the shape of large 
bowls of native macaroni in a soup con- 
taining tit-bits of boiled lettuce, ham, cut- 
tle, fish, etc., and plates of steamed meat 
and onion dumplings. The macaroni 
should be eaten to the accompaniment of 
a sucking sound, which a foreigner’s early 
training in table manners makes it diffi- 
vult for him to produce. 

Suction of macaroni being over, and 
bowls, plates and chop-sticks bein~ cleared 
away, it was applied to the water pipes 
once more,. but now resulted in a more 


pleasing sound. The hands of the clock 


was moving on inexorably, however, and 
still the “Holy Man” had not made his 
appearance. Our host was becoming ob- 
viously uneasy, when at last the word 
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AT THE GRAVE “ged K’UNG FU TZU (CONFUCIUS), BORN B. C. 551. 


FU, SHAN'TUNG 
came, and all hurried out, except, of 
course. the Governor, to receive the new 
arrival. 

The appearance of the Duke is in his 
favor. He is about the average height 
of his countrymen, an well proportioned, 
so that anywhere he would be considered 
a “fine figure of a man,” but perhaps for 
this fact that on closer inspection, one 
notices a certain flabbiness and a rather 
too early tendency to lay on flesh. His 
age, to judge by appearances, must be 
between thirty and forty. He has a broad 
and intelligent face, which, however, is 
rather spoiled by a look between super- 
ciliousness and ennui, which is the natu- 
ral result of the life into which he was 
born. His most remarkable feature is his 
nose. The upper part is low, as is typical 
in the Chinese, but the bridge suddenly 
rises in such a way as to produce an or- 
gan that is distinctly ‘““Roman” in type. 
Such noses are not uncommon among the 
Mohammedan Chinese, who, in many 
cases, have had Semetic ancestors, but 


DIED B. C. 479. CHU 


surely none of this despised sect can have 
mixed blood with the great sage. 

Many stories are told to the discredit 
of K’ung Sheng Ren; probably not one- 
tenth of them are true. At least our first 
impression of him discounts them a good 
deal; but his manner, as he met us, and 
hurried forward to the reception room 
to greet the Governor, had in it a touch 
of sullenness which, however natural, was 
not prepossessing. Even before he was 
seated, a possible reason for this behavior 
was disclosed. He at once began to explain 
to the Governor, and to all and sundry, 
that he had suffered and was still suffer- 


ing from that plebeian complaint, the 


stomachache. It should have known bet- 
ter than to attack so sacred a character, 
but alas, the man who pays no respect to 
his stomach will find that it pays still less 
respect to him. ‘The colic had been se- 
vere, and the Duke detailed the symntoms 
in a loud voice, with granhic language, 
and with still more granhic gestures, 
which made language superfluous. 
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Without doubt, K’ung Sheng Ren is a 
master in the art of gesticulation, and 
not only did his stomach ache, he was 
cold, too: he had put on two sheepskin 
coats, as we might see for ourselves, and 
still he was cold. The Governor inquired 
whether he had a doctor amongst his trav- 
eling party? No? Then he would send 
one or two good men to consult over the 
rebellious organ. 

Our host suggested some refreshments, 
but this only brought a refusal, and, if 
possible, more detailed symptoms; he 
would, however, have some tea. Tea (and 
more symptoms) having been discussed, a 
fresh round of inspecting of the class 
rooms and students’ quarters was com- 
menced, with what object it would be hard 
to say, for all the students had by now 
assembled for dinner—it was past 12 
o’clock—and we were carefully and ten- 
derly guided away from the dining room 
by the director. I happened to be aware 
of the fact that only a few days before 
there had been almost a riot in the col- 
lege over the question of the quality of 
the food supplied. 

The Governor now intimated that he 
must leave, as he had other appointments 
for that day, and after seeing him to his 
“chair” we retired once more to the re- 
ception room. The Holy Man still looked 
sulky—the virulence of his symptoms 
seemed in no way to have abated—but 
bodily complaints were not further dis- 
cussed. He asked a few questions as to 
the work of the school, which resulted in 
the director sending for various reports, 
regulations and samples of Chinese liter- 
ary essays produced by the students. While 
waiting for these, the Duke carried on a 
whispered conversation with the Commis- 


a short time, and had hardly had an op- 


sioner of Education, in a manner which, 
shown by less lofty and holy personality, 
would be considered extremely rude. 

The papers arriving, they were hastily 
glanced through and passed on to a ser- 
vant for safe custody. After a little fur- 
ther conversation, of a more politic and 
general nature than before, Duke K’ung 
rose to depart, and the remainder of the 
guests, having accompanied him to 
chair, were free to go to their several 
ways. 

Such are the impressions resulting from 
my longest interview with the Holy Man 
of China. I had met him before, only for 


portunity to form even flimsiest judgment. 
On this occasion I saw for some time the 
two principal personages of the Province 
brought together and contrasted. If the 
contrast was hardly in favor of the man 
with long descent, perhaps he is still not | 
to blame; he may not have known that 
such a supper was sure to disagree with 
him. | 

The impression of arrogance which he 
leaves is accentuated by his harsh and 
rather loud voice, but this again may in- 
dicate no more than a physical defect. 

~The influence which this man has, or 
might have if he wished, on the destinies 
of China is immense, for his advice on & 
all educational questions is received with | ah 
a respect traditionally due from all to the ‘ 
descendant of the great sage. So far, he 
seems to have used his power sparingly, 
but on the whole in the direction of at 
least partial reform. 

His eldest son is still an infant; but it 
is said he has used his family authority 
to have more than one of his nephews edu- 
cated on modernized lines. 
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ACROSS THE TABLE 


BY WALTER ADOLPH ROBERTS 


is laid in Mexico. 


Mr. Walter Adolph Roberts 1s introduced to the readers of the Overland in this 
issue through the medium of “Across the Table,” a piece of fiction the plot of which 
Mr. Roberts has just returned from the Mexican Republic, and 
his work is being published in the standard magazines all over.the country. “Across 
the Table” is a mining story, a mece of fiction of an unusual style. 
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HA.) BEEN prospect- 
ing for many years 
and was accustomed 
to strange surround- 
ings, but it seemed 
that I had never be- 
fore struck any spot 
so desolate that 

adobe hut in the mountains of Sonora. 
We had ridden out from Nogales early 

that morning. Bennett, my partner, was 
an old-timer in Mexico, and I[ had 
allowed him to lead the way. I knew very 
little of the man, for we had met by 
chance in the Montezuma Hotel the night 
of my arrival in Nogales. But, he was 

a miner, every inch of him. It did not 

take me long to find that out, and as I 

needed a partner I had grub-staked him. 
He was an unusually silent man, and 

had given me no explanation of the route 
beyond the statement that he knew what 
he was about. Half a mile from town, 
we had struck out from the road, and 
plunged into the rough country between 

Nogales and Cananea. The morning’s 

tramp had been a weary one, the rest at 

mid-day only too short, and now, after 

a struggle with the burros all the after- 

noon, Bennett had called a halt at the 

door of the wretched little hut that 
seemed to depend upon the bare brown hill 
behind it to save it from tumbling to the 
ground. 
“This will give us shelter for a week or 
two anyway, ” said Bennett, shortly. 
“The country does not look promising, 

[ grumbled. 

“T know it to be plumb full of gold.” 


asserted my partner, and as I was depend- 
ing on his judgment this trip, I acqui- 
esced. 

We tethered the burros and prepared 
the evening meal in silence. Then we en- 
tered the hut, unpacked our blankets and 
made our beds side by side upon the- 
ground. In one corner was a patch of 
earth baked hard, and above it a hole in 
the roof. Observing this provision for a 
fire, [ gathered some dry mesquite and 
soon had a small blaze going. As the light 
flickered up, I had my first clear view of 
the interior of the hut. It was bare ex- 
cept for a deal table that stood near the 
center and two blocks of wood, one on 
either side of the table, which had evi- 
dently been intended to serve as seats. 

Surprised at finding even this furniture, 
I crossed over, sat on one of the blocks 
and leaned with my elbows on the table. 

“It is going to be cold to-night,” I said, 
yawning, and even before I had finished 
speaking, I raised my eyes to find that 
Bennett was seated opposite to me. 

“It was just like this that Billy Hall, 


‘the Kentuckian, and Shorty Cummins sat 


three years ago,” said by silent partner, 
and I noticed that his eyes gleamed un- 
naturally. “And now, do you wonder why 
I brought you here? I quit after it all 
happened; you or any other man would 
have quit; but they knew where the gold 
was, they did!” 

“Who were they?” I asked testily. The 
man’s nervous stare affected: me in some 
unaccountable way, and I did not see 
what connection his remarks had with our 
adventure. A moment later I was star- 
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:ng back hard into his eyes, and my flesh 
tingled as he told me what follows: 

“It was back in 190— that I first 
came here. I built the hut, for I felt 
sulc of the country, and a tent is unsub- 
stantial’ if one expects to be settled for a 
year or more. I hoped to strike a placer 
claim. There’s no reason why there should 
not be one, for you know that’s what 
made Magdalena, sixty miles from here. 
I worked day and night, you may say, for 
[’ was determined to make a stake that 
would last me for the rest of my life. 
I was sick of prospecting. It had only 
brought me hardship in the past, but I 
knew | was good for nothing else, and if 
I was ever to settle down and have a home 
of my own, the dirt would have to do it. 

“T worked for three months without 
striking anything. But I would not give 
up, for the country looked good to me, 
and besides that I had a queer feeling that 
I could not shake off that there was gold 
here. 

“At last, one November morning, as | 
put the pick over my shoulder and stepped 
outside, [ saw two men with burros going 
down the canyon. ‘They were prospectors, 
- and I went white with rage at seeing them. 
I knew I was too near to Nogales to hope 
that other prospectors would not come 
along, but in spite of that I was mad, mad 
clear through. 


“They may have seen the hut before I 


came outside, but they did not look back, 
and after a while they disappeared down 
the trail. 

“They might be going to Magdalena, I 
thought, and it looked that way, for I did 
not see them again that day, nor the next, 
nor the next. 

“The fourth day I was out pretty late. 
I had forgotten the men, and as I swung 
up the trail I was thinking of something 
very different, dreaming perhaps of the 
future. 
even, when I saw that there was a light 
in my hut. The Yaqui Indians had been 
troublesome for weeks past, and it was 


the fear of. them that made me steal as’ 


softly as a mountain lion towards the 
door. If Yaquis had taken possession I 
would have to quit, that was all, but I 
wanted to be sure about it. 3 

“If you will look at the door you will 
see that it is round the corner like, and 


They did not occur to my mind . 


unless a man inside is staring straight 
at.it he would not see a fellow who was 
squinting in with half an eye. 

“So I felt pretty safe in crawling up on 
my belly and taking a look at what was 
going on inside. 

“At the first glance I almost jumped 
to my feet and went in to ask my visitors 
their business. 

“ft was not Yaquis in there, but the 
two prospectors I had seen four days be- 
fore. 

“But, as you know, I am a man who 
acts slowly. As I looked again, some- 
thing seemed to hold me back. The men 
were silent. There was nothing strange 
about that, but they were sitting just as 
you and I are sitting now, and staring at 
each other across the table. 

“It seemed years before either of them 
spoke: and when at last the words came, 
they hit me hard. 

“Tt was a rich strike, partner. We are 
in luck at last,’ said the taller of the two 
men deliberately. 

‘*His accent was tell-tale. I knew him 
for a Southerner at once, but it was not 
that fact which interested me. It was just 
two words of what he had said: ‘Rich 
strike! Rich strike!’ Good God! Hadn’t I 
been toiling my heart out for that for 
weary months, and they had found it in 
four days... 

“T waited breathlessly for the 
man’s answer. 
~ © *¥Ves, it’s rich,’ he said jerkily, ‘and 
placer, too.. But it may not turn out any 
too good for us. We are near Nogales. 
They wili get wise and stake out claims all 
round us as soon as we go to work.’ 

“What else do you expect, Shorty? 
Doesn’t that happen every time? We can 
each get a claim that ought to make us 
rich,’ 

““Oh, you’re a tenderfoot! What do 
you know about it?’ sneered the other, 
whom in a flash I remembered as Shorty 
Cummins, of old Nevada days. ‘We are 
in a prospector’s camp right now. He'll 
know soon enough and spoil the game for 
us. I seen him five miles away this after- 
noon. But he’ll be back to-morrow sure, 
and the gold is so near, he’ll know when 
we go to work and queer us. . Maybe he’ll 
call it his claim. [ seen where he’s been 
at work all round it.’ . 
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“ “We can fix him,’ said the Southerner 
slowly, and the menace in his tone was 
so unmistakable that my hand went to 
my gun. | 

him—yes.? Shorty Cummins 
jumped to his feet and lashed out blindly 
with both arms. ‘But what do I know 
about you, Billy Hall? What do I know 
about you? It’s only two weeks since we 
met. and you’re so damned strange that 
T don’t know any more about you now 
than I did then. It will be hard for two 
of us to work this mine on the quiet and 
get away. with enough to make it worth 
our while. But I’ve heerd tell of men, I 
have, who’d give away a secret like this, 
sell it for cash down and let a partner go 
to hell. I ain’t stood bad luck for nearly 


nalf a life-time to run the chance of being - 


fooled now.’ 

_ ©The man was incoherent and he knew 
it, for he stopped suddenly. 3 
“<Shorty,’ said the Southerner quietly, 

‘it’s hard to hear that from a man I’ve 

packed blankets with, even though it’s 

only been for two weeks. You’re dead 

wrong if you think I’d go back on a 

partner, but now you’ve spoken, we might 

as well have this out.’ 

“He motioned Shorty to resume his seat 
—and as the latter did so, the smooth, 
low-pitched voice went on. If I live to be 
a hundred I’ll never forget what he said. 
It’s burned in to my brain like the first 
brand on the skin of a yearling calf. 

“¢We were drunk with good luck this 
morning, but that’s worn off, and we are 


selfish once more. I am no better than 


you. The trouble with both of us is, that 


want it all. Why shouldn’t we? 


Chance threw us together, but that. could 
not make us friends. It’s not outsiders 
vou’re afraid of. Its me. Good God! 
what devils gold makes of us! Luck never 
came to us before, and we can’t stand it. 

“His shoulders humped convulsively, 
and he half fell across the table. 

“<Tt’s home I’m thinking of, the home 
‘in Kentucky I left ten years ago. I want 
to take back enough to pay me for this 
living death in Mexico. But we'll play 
fair, Shorty. Don’t let the one who lives 
feel that he struck the other man from 
behind.’ 

“As he spoke, his hand went to his 
belt, and the next moment his gun, a 


Coli’s, lay on the table. 

“Cummins: was staring hard. His lips 
were set in a fixed grin, but his hands 
twitched. 


“<Acrost the table!’ he muttered. 


both die that way!’ 

***Not if we leave one gun unloaded.’ 

““Mine’s got no shells in it,’ said 
Shorty, thickly, and he laid a Smith & 
Wesson beside the other revolver. 

“Billy Hall picked it up and revolved it 
two or three times. I afterwards remem- 
bered thai he seemed to handle it clumsily. 
Perhaps, like most miners, he was accus- 
tomed to a Colt’s, for he did not break it. 
Presently he nodded and put it down. 

““*Mine’s a full house,’ said, ‘and 
now we'll spin a coin three times for the 
choice.’ 

“The face of Shorty Cummins was 
ashen white. His hand went to his throat. 
The mechanical calm of the other seemed 
terrible in comparison. 

“Heads are mine, tails yours,’ said 
Hall, as he spun a dime he had taken from 
his pocket. It tinkled for a few seconds 
and then lay still. 

“ Tails,’ said Hall. ‘Now you try.’ 

“Cummins took the dime and spun it 
with trembling hand. 

“ “Heads he almost shrieked. 

“For the third time the coin flew up- 
ward. It fell on the table and tinkled 
away into silence. The two men were 
crouched low over the table and at first 
they did not seem to realize what had 
happened. 

“Then Bill Hall leaned back. ‘Choose 
your gun,’ he said, and I knew who would 
be the murderer. 

“T felt like letting out a scream of hor- 
ror and rushing in between those two mad- 
men. But what would have been the use? 
They would have killed me like a dog and 
gone on with their game. For when a man 
is drunk with gold he is more savage than 
a million redskins. 

“Cummins was calmer now. The fear 
of death that had passed over him had left 
him limp, almost nerveless. Reaching 
over he picked up Bill Hall’s gun and 
leveled it. 


““The other stared down into the barrel 


and did not flinch. I seemed to be living 
through centuries as I waited for the re- 
port, but still it did not come. 
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“Cummins was shaking again, and 
presently he swung the revolver away 


from the bee-line he had drawn. on Billy 


Hall’s forehead.’ 

“<T can’t do it. It’s murder,’ he said 
brokenly. 

“Shall I shoot myself? sneered Hall. 
He was game through and through. But 
suddenly a wave of “understanding passed 
over his face. 

“‘Tt’s hard to kill me just so?’ he said. 
‘Will this help you any?’ 

“He picked up the empty Smith & Wes- 
son, leveled it and snapped it off. 

« ‘My shot first.’ he joked gray: ‘Now 
both together.’ 


“There was a roar that shook the ’dobe 
walls and my eyes closed at the flash. 

“When I opened them again I rose 
ouietly to my feet and walked over. For 


across the table they both lay with shat- 


tered foreheads, while the blood oozed out 
and soaked into the soft deal. 

“From the dead hand of Billy Hall I 
took the gun and broke it. Four cham- 
bers were empty, but in the fifth lay an 
old cartridge with the back so covered with 


_verdigris that he could not have seen it in 


the poor light. But, partner, that cham- 
ber had been brought under the hammer 
the first time he snapped it off at Shorty 
Cummins.” 


RESURRECTION 


BY LANNIE HAYNES MARTIN 


A sepulchre of sodden earth—a pall of cold gray sky. 

A deathful silence save the dirge of th’ wailing wind’s Jast sigh. 
A dreary void all colorless—no vibrant life doth thrill 

Across the widening wilderness—the far dim stars are still. 
Beneath the bare bleak earth a germ—a germ of life is pent 

In grave-clothes, till an inward thrill, and cerements are rent; 


And groping roots reach out to grasp the bosom of the world: 
And upward springs a budding plant with leaves like wings unfurled, 
And on its head a coronal of glittering rainbow hue— 

Like saint with fabled aureole—a lily crowned with dew. 


The heart of a tomb. All pulseless, cold: 
Long laid beneath the silent mould 

Of doubt and vanity and hate. 

And yet beneath Sin’s mountain weight 
A spark divine, with power untold; 
And from the door the stone is rolled! 
From unseen roots of Faith there spring 
The leaves of Hope, fast blossoming ; 
And then a wondrous flower in bloom! 
And from the tomh 
Thus, re-born 
Dost doubt the resurrection morn? 


The flower of Love. 
The soul has risen! 
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BILLY-THE-KID 


PART 


BY J. E. SLIGH 


The true story of some of the stirring events in the life of the famous Southwest- 
ern outlaw, Billy-the-Kid, as told by Mr. J. EL. Sligh, is decidedly interesting. The 
story of this outlaw has often before been told without the convincing detail fur- 
nished by Mr. Sligh, who was resident of Inncoln County, at the time of the 
“war,” and the subsequent capture of the “Kid.” The pictures with this article are 
from very rare photographs, kindly loaned the Overland Monthly by the author. 
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[PGES HE MOST daring, reck- 
mye less and famous out- 


law who .ever terror- 


ized the Southwest 
was _ Billy-the-Kid. 
He was a_ home 
product. By which is 


. meant that he did not 
commit some crime in the East and was 
forced to go West, and there continue 
outlawry, but his first crime was com- 
mitted in Southwest New Mexico, when 
he was a mere stripling, and-in that ter- 
ritory he completed his bloody record. His 
father was a soldier in the regular army, 
and was stationed at Ford Bayard, near 
Silver City, New Mexico, where he died, 
leaving a wife and three children, Billy 
being the eldest, and at that time about 
fifteen years of age. His mother was left 
without means of support other than by 
her own hands. She was an honest, hard- 
working woman, and Billy did what he 
could to help her support the other child- 
ren. He was known as the “Kid” by all, 
and being a bright, lively and attractive 
boy, gained many friends. He _ soon 
drifted onto the cattle range and became 
an expert rider of bronchos, and a _ pro- 
ficient in the use of the lariat—no cow- 
boy ean ever become a leader in a general 
way unless he can first become a leader 
in the work of the ranch, riding bronchos, 
throwing and branding cattle and horses, 
fighting Indians, and whites, too, and in 
the games incident to ranch and cow-boy 
life. While he had always been known 


as.“the Kid” up to this time, he now be- — 


gan to be called Billy by his fellows, and 


soon after he came to be known as Billy- 
the-Kid. He was only a boy in stature 
and weight, and his face was smooth, 
though of age at this time. He was about 
five feet high, small hands and feet, dark, 
swarthy complexion, with hair as black as 
the ravens which infest those plains in 
great numbers. ‘The distinguishing mark 
about the Kid were his eyes. They were 
black and very bright. They seemed to 
glow with something like the fierceness of 
the couger or mountain lions when 
he became excited. At such times 
his expression seemed to be that of 
unconqueradle determination, and _ that 
was his peculiar characteristic. If the 
boss wished any difficult, dangerous piece 
of work done, he would place Billy—he 
invariably called him Billy now—in 
charge of it, feeling perfectly sure that it 
would be done. If the Indians got on the 
rampage, as they often did and threatened 
the ranchers, and began to kill cattle, 
Billy-the-Kid was always chosen- as the 
leader against them, and many were the 
fights‘ with the Apaches, in which he in- 
variably came off victorious. He seemed 
to be absolutely devoid of fear, and, con- 
sequently, was as cool, calm and collected — 
in a skirmish with Indians as if he was 
simply rounding up some wild stock. The 
Apsches soon came to know him and fear 
him. 

A raid by some renegade Apaches on 
a small rancher at about this time, 1878, 
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WHITE OAKS, NEW MEXICO, FOR A LONG TIME THE HOME OF THE OUTLAW, 


BILLY-THE-KID. 


and the part taken by the Kid in driving 
them off will show the estimation in which 
he was held both by his comrades and by 
his foes, the Apaches. ‘The Indians, four 
in number, had made a raid on a rancher 
who lived northeast from Fort Bayard, on 
the edge of the plains, where some springs 
burst forth. His family consisted of him- 
self, wife and four children, the eldest 
a girl of ten years of age. Irvington, the 
rancher, had gone to the mountains about 


five miles west of his home, for some tim- . 


ber to complete a corral he was building. 
No trouble from the Indians was antici- 
pated, as a friendly feeling seemed to be 
well established between them and _ Ir- 
vington. Four young bucks, who were 
out on a hunt, it seemed, saw Irvington 
going to the mountain, when the idea en- 
tered their minds that it would be an 
easy thing for them to raid his home, take 
what they wanted and outrage his wife 
_ and little girl, who was well grown for her 
age. Accordingly they dropped back over 
a low ridge that ran down from the moun- 
tain, out of sight of the rancher, and, 
making a slight detour, came upon the 
ranch from the rear of the corral. Dis- 
mounting and fastening their ponies— 
simply dropping their lariats, they’ sud- 


denly appeared at the open door of the 
ranch house. Mrs. Irvington and all the 
children happened to be in the room. Sup- 
posing the Indians to be friendly, no war 
paint being displayed by them, she was 
not frightened, and, rising, she went io 
the door and asked them what they de- 
sired. At this they stepped into the room 
and closed the door behind them; one of 
them remained at the door and another 
went to the only window of the room and 
took his position there. One of the other 
two seized Mrs. Irvington, while the other 
took the little daughter in his arms. The 
woman began to struggle with all her 
might, crying at the top of her voice the 
meanwhile. The Indian struck her full 
in the face, knocking her down and ren- 
dering her senseless for the time. The 
little daughter could offer no serious re- 
sistance, and was frightened so that she 
did not know what she was doing. The 
other children had run under the only bed 
in the room, under which was a trundle 
bed in which they slept. Getting under 
this, and as far back against the wall as 
possible, they lay quiet, trembling with 
fear. Grasping Mrs. Irvington’s clothing 
the Indian took hold of her with the evi- 
dent intention of placing her on the bed, 
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but he never straightened up, for just 
at that period of time the door was vio- 
lently thrown open, the Indian who was 
guarding it being taken off his guard, and 
jostled back against the one who was 
bending over Mrs. Irvington, and Billy- 


the-Kid jumped into the room, firing two- 


shots at the two Indians who were in front 
of him, killing them both. He turned at 
once to the other two, but one of them 
was too quick for him, and darting out of 
the room, escaped. The remaining buck 
was game and made a fight for his life. 
He got one shot in, but failed to score, 
and the Kid’s shot put him out of busi- 
ness. The Kid’s next thought was for the 
Indian who had escaped from the room. 
He did not know but the buck was waiting 
outside to take advantage of him as he 
came out of the house. Opening the door 
as widely as possible, he looked out, and 
could see nor hear any one; with his gun 


prepared for shooting, he ventured out, 


and, looking off across the valley, saw the 
Indian fleeing as for life. His next 
thought was for the woman and her child- 
ren. The mother had regained conscious- 
ness. Waiting for a few moments, the 
Kid re-entered the room to find the whole 
family safe and unhurt, except for the 
blow the woman had received. She could 
hardly believe that the Kid, _ single- 
handed, had killed three of the bucks and 
had driven the other off, but such was the 
fact. 

It seems that he was out on the range, 
far below the ranch, when he observed the 
four bucks going towards the _ ranch. 
Watching their maneuvres, he became 
convinced that they meant mischief, and 
he followed them, arriving just in the nick 
of time to rescue the family from death 
and outrage. He rode up to the ranch 
and dismounting, ran for the door, in- 
tending to take them by surprise and kill 
or disable them before they could recover, 
and this he did. Billy-the-Kid was an ex- 
pert with his pistol and his gun. He was 
an unerring shot, never excited and ex- 
ceedingly quick. Many is the coyote and 
jack-rabbit that he has killed while his 
pony was at full speed, and the coyote 
running for dear life. It was really an 
easy thing for the Kid to kill the three 
bucks the way things turned out; but 
probably no other man on earth would 
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have acted just as he did and accomplished 
what he did. This was characteristic of 
him; he always did what no other man 
thought of doing; was always cool and col- 
lected, while others were excited and not 
thinking of what to do until too late. 


The buck who escaped was fearfully — 


excited and expected to be shot by other 
men whom he believed were outside, but 
took his opportunity to get out of the 
house into the open; and getting out, 
mounted his pony and fled. He reporied 
that a crowd of men had ambushed them 
and killed three while he escaped. When 
the facts became known, through friendly 
Indians, they could not make the buck 
believe that there was only one man 
against himself. and three others, but it 
put a wholesome fear of Billy-the-Kid in 
the hearts of the murderous bucks. It 
also caused the whites to respect him as 
they had not before. It showed that 
Billy-the-Kid was game, cool and col- 
lected, and that he would fight under any 
and all circumstances, regardless of the 
odds against him. : 
For years before this, the people of 
Southern New Mexico had not seemed to 
care for the lands which lay outside and 
away from the various Mexican settle- 
ments, and many fine locations for ranches 
were to be had simply for the making of 
locations. Now the men of means who 
had heretofore confined their attention to 


_ the improvements of the towns and settle- - 
ments, began to reach out for the lands 


where water could be had that would con- 
tro] the range. It was now being appre- 
ciated that the gramma grass of New 
Mexico was about the best in the world, 
and that the man or men who could con- 
trol large bodies of it would reap golden 
harvests. Soon a scramble took place. 
Locations were made under the direction 
and for the benefit of the lawyers, mer- 
chants and capitalists. Sometimes there 
would be fierce contests over such locations 
—not before the land offices, but on the 
ground, between the parties, their re- 
tainers and supporters. It was simply a 
question of who was the strongest, the 
weaker party getting out of the way, and 
sometimes losing a lot of cattle or sheep, 
as the case happened to be. It was in one 
of these ranch contests that Billy-the-Kid 
terminated victoriously for his side, that 
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THE OLD GLASS MILL AT WHITE OAKS, NEW MEXICO. 


he got into trouble with the courts and 
grand jury, and caused him to remove to 
Lineoln County, and to protect himself 
from the officers of that county, enter 
upon what came to be known as the Lin- 
coln County war. 

In the beginning of the Lincoln County 
war Billy-the-Kid had very strong friends 
hehind him, and they rendered him mater- 
ial assistance. He could not be controlled, 
however, and one by one his big friends 
dropped away from him, and he was left 
to conduct his own affairs and take care 
of himself as best he could. ‘This he was 
perfectly willing to do, as he believed 
himself well able to paddle his own canoe. 
He might have done so successfully for 
vears, but for the discovery of gold at 


White Oaks, which brought into the 


county a large number of intelligent, law- 
abiding people from the East. 

These Eastern men invested in mines, 
ranches, farms and town property in 
White Oaks and the town of Lincoln, the 
county seat. White Oaks was eighty miles 
east of Socorro, on the Rio Grande, and 
about the same distance from Roswell-on- 
the-Pecos, and it was about half-way be- 


tween El Paso on the south and fas. 


Vagas on the north, the distance from 
each being about 160 miles. The mining 
coom at White Oaks brought in thousands 


of good men, as all bona fide booms do; 
many of them remained to invest and 
others sought more inviting fields. Those 
who remained soon became the controll- 
ing force in business and in_ politics. 
Realizing that the war in Lincoln County 
was very disadvantageous to the prosperity 
and growth of the county, the business 
men soon created a sentiment that de- 
manded that the law should be enforced 
in al] cases, and the “war,” especially, 
should cease. 

Billy-the-Kid and his friends came to 
White Oaks quite often, always on the 
guiet, and conducted themselves respect- 
ably, and if they had continued such 
course, probably the Kid might have been 
pardoned and the war closed. The Kid 
had a few very bitter enemies in White 
Oaks, men-who had been fighting him 
before White Oaks was discovered, and 


who came to the mining camp and located | 


permanently. ‘These men were really 
afraid of the Kid, and did not wish to 
see him become a citizen of the camp. 
Consequently, when a move was made by 
Judge Ira E. Leonard, formerly a dis- 


trict Federal Judge in Missouri, to obtain 


a promise of pardon from Governor Lew 
Wallace, then Governor of the territory, 
upon condition that the Kid should sur- 
render himself and make a clean breast 
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before the court, a strong sentiment was 
raised against it by the old timers. It 
was not hard to convince the new-comers 
that if the Kid were pardoned that the 
war would not really end, and that it was 
best to let the law take its course without 


any interference from Governor Wallace. . 


At that time, Judge Leonard was a 
partner of the writer, who then ran an 
assay office in White Oaks. It is well re- 
membered that the Judge aroused the 
writer from sleep. one night about two 
o’clock, and introduced him to “Billy-the- 
Kid. one of the whitest men in New 
Mexico.” The Kid was there to see about 
his pardon from the Governor, but it came 
to naught on account of the local opposi- 
lion, as stated above. This caused the 
Kid to become very bitter toward Bill 
Hudgins, the leader of such opposition, 
whe was running a saloon and gambling 
hall in White Oaks, and he determined to 
_ get even with him if possible. 

Hudgins was kept posted as to the 
Kid's intentions through the betrayal of 
that worthy by one of his gang whom 
Hudgins’s whisky had demoralized. A 
close watch was kept by Hudgins and his 
friends upon the Kid’s movements, for 
according to their belief, it meant death 
to Hudgins if the Kid had a chance to 
kill him. Thev made the most of such 
condition to the new-comers, thus inien- 
sifving the feeling against the famous out- 
law. 

It was during this time that the Kid 
and some friends came to White Oaks, 
arriving one evening after dark. Hud- 
gins’s friends were on the alert and it 
soon became noised around that Billy-the- 
Kid was in town. The whole place became 
excited, and things looked serious for 
awhile. The Kid gang soon got on to 
the facts and left town, going out Lone 
Mountain Canyon to some springs about 
four miles north. Here they camped for 
the night. Next morning they sent a man 
to town for some more whisky and other 
- supplies. This man either gave it away 
or else was watched: at any rate it was 
known before eight o’clock the next morn- 
ine that the Kid was at Lobo spring. A 
posse was at once organized and went 
out to capture him if possible. The 
Kid’s men were. on the lookout and saw 
the posse coming. They at once decamped 
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down the canyon, the posse following. 
John Hudgins was the leader of the posse 
and was in front on a fine horse, owned 
by him. Coming to a straight stretch of 
the canyon. a shot rang out from below, 
and Hudgins’s horse fell dead, shot 
through the brain. If the horse had not 
raised his head just when he did, the 
shot would have killed John Hudgins. 
This put a wholesome fear in the breasts 
of the posse. and they returned to White 
Oaks. 

The Kid and his friends continued their 
flight to the north of the Jicarilla moun- 
tains, and stopped with a friend of theirs, 


~who had recently located a road house at 


a water hole by the roadside. Some 
freighters, passing, recognized the Kid, 
and brought the news to White Oaks. This 
was about seven in the evening, and by 
nine o’clock a new posse had been organ- 
ized. with Bill Hudgins as the leader, 


and when daylight broke the next morn- 


ing they had the jacal shack; which did 
duty as road house, and in which the Wid 
was peacefully slumbering, surrounded. 

After good davlight, the owner of the 
shack came out to attend to his chores, 
when he was arrested and kept by the 
posse. Some indiscretion on the part of 
some member of the posse gave the Kid 
an idea of the condition of affairs, and 
seeing a hat above a small log, from the 
window of the cabin, a rifle ball whizzed 
through it, grazing the top of its owner’s 
head and scaring the life nearly out of 
him. This gave the thing away, and a 
rifle fire was kept up at intervals, from 
hoth sides, for several hours. Finallv, the 
Kid hung out a white cloth. 

“What do vou want?” sang out one of 
the posse. 

“We want to talk this thing over and 
see if a compromise cannot be arranged. 
What do you want, and who are you “af- 
ter?” returned the Kid party. 

“Oh, you know what we want and who 
we want; it’s the Kid, alive or dead,” re- | 
plied the posse. 

There was silence for several minutes, 
while the shooting from the outside con- 
tinued. The white flag was again raised, 
and a voice from the cabin said: 

“Send Jim Sanders here to talk with 
us and arrange for a surrender of all in 
this cabin.” 
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THE OLD BLACKSMITH SHOP, WHITE OAKS, NEW MEXICO. THIS IS THE OLD 
SHOP-WHERE BILLY THE KID, THE OUT-LAW, USED TO HAVE HIS HORSES SHOD, 


‘Will you promise to hold him harm- 
less and to allow him to return to us if 
you and he do not agree?” said Hudgins. 

“Yes, of course we will not hurt him, 
nor try to prevent his return when he 
wants to go back,” said the Kid gang. 

Hudgins was not in favor of Saun- 
ders going, but that man, with others, 
thought the Kid was too brave a man to 
take any such advantage of any one, and 
that Saunders would be perfectly safe. In 
this they were altogether mistaken. The 
Kid refused to allow Saunders to return, 
saying the posse would not shoot in there 
while Saunders was there for fear of kill- 
ing him. ‘There were four of the Kid’s 
party; Saunders had left his arms with 
the posse, and he was helpless to resist 
the Kid’s orders. This continued for 
about two hours, the posse being greatly 
worked up over the turn affairs had taken. 
They were afraid to shoot in the cabin 
any more for fear of killing Saunders; 
they were getting awfully tired and thirsty 
lving under the blazing ‘un _ without 
water, and they did not know whether 
Saunders had been killed, or tied down 
close to the door, or whether he had de- 
serted to the Kid’s gang—Saunders was 


% 


an old desperado from Texas. 

Just at this time the men who were 
facing the window saw Saunders come 
flying through it, but a-shot from within 
killed him almost before he struck the 
ground. It was the Kid, as it afterward 
was learned, that killed him. This so de- 
moralized the posse that they got hold 
of Saunders as quickly as possible, un- 
der cover of the rifles from the outside, 
and went back to White Oak, where Saun- 
ders was buried with all the honor pos- 
sible. 

The Kid had gained another victory, 


but it was the dearest victory he had 


ever bought. It crystalized. the public 
sentiment against him solidly, and the 
people declared that they must elect a 
man as sheriff who would make it his 
business to rid the county of all outlaws. 
Pat Garrett was the man selected, and 
he was elected sheriff by an almost unani- 
mous vote. How Pat captured the Kid 
and how the Kid killed two deputy sher- 
iffs and got away, and how Pat Garrett 
finally killed the Kid in Pete Maxwell’s 
room, in his ranch on the old Fort Sum- 
ner reservation, on the Rio Pecos, has been 
told heretofore. 
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TO EDWIN MARKHAM 


BY F. G. MARTIN 


Poetic limner, thou dost mix transfused 
Pigmental flame supernal with moil sweat 
From drudgery’s swart brow distort, to paint 
A type of nobler feature far than him 

To beasts made brother--trac’st his lineaments 
In Faith and Hope and Love, triunal hues — 

Of heaven, which bespeak him like to God 

In attribute of spirit recreate, 

In mind more kingly garmented, in frame 

Meet tabernacle for soul-ark divine. 

Nor stay’st thy brush nor deem’st thy work full done 
- Content alone prime MAN exalt to limn. 


[lliberating, too, curst CHILD, a Ham 
Birth-doomed, from treadmill toil,from gyves of hell 
On infant lives pressed sore by Mammon greed-- 
Lead’st man and child, anew both born, back to 
Edenic Opportunity’s estate, | 
All sentineled with cherubim of Law, 

Far flashing with the flaming swords of Right 
And Justice, panoplied. Now, limner bold, 
Thy thund’rous prophecy athwart thy work 
Let roll, till from thy canvas, animate, 

To state sublime the creature lordlier 

Comes forth, from Ideality to Real. 
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THE PACIFIC SHORT STORY CLUB 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY MEADE BLAND 


Author of **A Song of Autumn?” 


MARKHAM, 
Benjamin Ide Whee- 
ler and Mrs. Madge 
Morris Wagner have 
recently been elected 
honorary members of 
the club. Edwin 
Markham will be re- 
membered as the author of “The Man 
With the Hoe.” A full sketch of his life 
was given in the Overland Monthly of 
October, 1907. Two of his latest poems 
are “Virgilia” and “lhe Homing Heart.” 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler is the honored 
President of the University of California. 
He is a deep student of the classics and 
well versed in literature. Madge Morris 
Wagner is the author of poems—one of 
the most touching and beautiful being 
“Rocking the Baby.” 


Members of the club will find a most 
helpful book in “The Short Story,” a col- 


lection of stories edited by Brander Mat- 


thews. ‘lhe editor’s notes are critical and 
wel! calculated to define the story. The 
tales selected run from the “Gestae Ro- 
manorum.” Published by the American 
Book Company. 


Another book helpful to those in search 
of literary culture will be found in “Eng- 
land’s and America’s Literature,’ an 
awkward title, but one that fortunately 
will not deter the real student. The vol- 
ume gives broad: views and appears to be 
sound in its judgments. It is published 
_by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The author 
is Eva March Tappan, a_high-schoo! 
teacher, formerly of Worcester, Mass. 


“The Californians.” 


“The Californians,’ by Gertrude 
Atherton, is a story of love with a back- 
ground of romantic California. Helena 


Belmont, a New England girl, and Mag- 
dalena Roberts, daughter of a Spanish 
Californian, are friends living in San 
Francisco. They take part in a number 
of startling escapades; they dress in boy’s 
clothes and go to see a fire; they are ar- 
rested for this foolishness, taken to the | 
police station, where they are recognized 
and sent home, and Magdalena is whipped 
by her severe Castilian father. 

The Spanish girl has an admirer, Tren- 
nahan, who, after winning a place in her 
heart, is attracted by the intellectual 
Helena. Such is the friendship of Mag- 


_dalena for Helena and such is her devo- 


tion to Trennahan, that she gradually sur- 
renders her interest in the gentleman, 
feeling that Helena is more worthy of him 
than she. None but the strongest could 
make this sacrifice, but Magdalena 1s 
strong. She has fought and won the or- 
dinary battles of life, has even thought 
herself through a maze of superstition to 
a practical religion that has kept her 
blameless. 
But Trennahan’s love for Helena is not 
genuine, and Helena discards him. This 
Magdalena cannot understand, and her 
resentment of Helena’s treatment of 
Trennahan is deep. All the passion of her 
old Spanish blood is aroused, and her im- 
pulse is to murder. But Helena feels 
the hatred of her one-time friend and es-— 
capes; finally Trennahan comes again to 
Magdalena, entering her life just as Mag- 


-dalena’s father, Don Roberts, long now of 


unsound mind, has committed suicide. 
This is the second edition of “The 

Catifornians,” and it goes without say- 

ing that it will be as popular as the first. 
Macmillan, $1.50. New York. 


The Sonoma County Short Story Club 
has issued a printed programme, showing 
the work for the entire year, with a sv of 
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the active members. This is now the 
third year of this club’s existence, and 
enthusiasm is in no wise in the. wane. 

The following letters are self-explana- 
tory. They indicate clearly how widely the 
influence of the Pacific Short Story Club 
is extending. 


18 Woburn Building, Euston Road, N. 
W., December 18, 1907. 


Dear Sirs—I thank you for making me 
an honorary member of your club, which 
I imagine to myself somewhere under the 
shadow of the palm trees. . I remember 
how the mooniight fell amongst them one 
night in San Jose. I wish I could attend 
your meetings. But alas! Marconi has 
not yet discovered how to transport sO 
weighty a thing. 
Yours Sincerely, 


W. B. YEATs. 


Oakland, Cal., March 12, 1908. 
Dear Mr. Bland—Will you kindly present 
to the Short Story Club—as its President 
—my sincere thanks for the honor ex- 
tended to me in admitting me to its hon- 
orary membership, as well as for the gra- 
cious manner in which I find myself noti- 
fied of the occasion. I hope soon to be 
able to meet more of the memibers of the 
elub. as well as to renew my pleasant rela- 
tions with such of them as I have had the 
fortune to meet already. 
Very sincerely yours, 


GEORGE STERLING. 


Stanford Umiversity, Cal.. February 


27, 1908. 


Dr. Henry M. Bland, 
San Jose, California. 


Dear Mr. to ac- 


Bland—Permit me 


knowledge my election as an _ honorary 
member of the Pacific Short Story Club. 
I take great pleasure in accepting this 
honor, and I shall feel that I am in good 
company. 


Very truly yours, 


DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


“The Art of the Singer,” by W. J. 
Henderson, is a serious discussion center- 


ing about the themes which one who is a’ 


master of music should know. The work 
is critical as well as instructive, and has 
therefore considerable general interest. 


_'The writer never loses sight of the idea, 


and it is a good one to bear in mind that 
music is a vehicle for the expression of 
thought. Therefore, the first aim of the 
singer should be to make the thought he 
wishes to express clear to his audience. The 
making of music, which should be intel- 
lectual, purely sensual is condemned. 
The chapter titles deal with the whole 


range of vocal music, from “Fundamental 


Breathing” to “Wagner-Singing.” 
Scribner’s, New York. 


A new booklet of “Poems” by Arthur 
S. Howe, of San Jose, deals with humani- 
tarian and transcendental subjects. The 
author exhibits feeling, but falls short of 
condensed and final expression, though 
there is much promise in his work, and he 
will doubtless find many readers. Mr. 
Howe is his own publisher, and the volume 
bound in paper is neat in appearance. It 
may be obtained for 15 cents by address- 
ing 405 South Second. street, San Jose, 
Cal. 
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A NOBLE BIRD-CITIZEN 


BY MILLARD F. HUDSON 


The story of the Road Runner as told by Mrs. Millard F. Hudson will delight the 
Californian, for the Road Runner is one of the most familiar birds of California. He 
is the friend of every stage driver, and he ts found in nearly every county of the | 
State in his usual impertinent familrarity. Mrs. Hudson has a rare faculty of de- 
scription, and is withal acquainted with the screntific, as well as the lay history of | 
her subject—EDITOR OVERLAND MONTHLY. | 


POPULAR impression 
prevails in the cities 
around San Francisco 
Bay, that the road- 
runner is practically 
extinct, though many 
well-informed persons 
know better. The 
bird was never so much at home in that 
part of California as in the drier regions 
south of the Tehachapi Mountains, where 
he can still be met at almost any time by 
those who know where to look for him. 
On the deserts and in the dry, rocky 
mountains of that region, he is still quite 
at home, and lends the country one of iv 


~at home, to end by helping fill the dinner 


know that you are about to get into trou- 
ble?” And I informed him that he was 
violating both a town ordinance and a 
State law. As he made a surly reply in a 
broken tongue, and meanwhile kept on 
trying to shoot the bird, prompt action 
seemed necessary, and I therefore stepped 
in front of him, walked up the path, and 
drove the road-runner off some distance, 
followed by the curses of the disappointed 
pot-hunter. Since then I have learned 
that it is no uncommon thing for’ these 
shy-friendly birds, after cultivating the 
acquaintance of a kind-hearted neighbor 
of ranch or suburb, and becoming quite 


most charming features. The great oubwbot of some unfeeling hunter. One is-re- 


lic park at San Diego is one of his favor- .. 


ite haunts, where he can be met almost 
any bright mSrning. Since the California 
Legislature has shown a disposition to 
take effective steps for the protection of 
our feathered friends, he seems likely to 
flourish again as of old and to become 


once more one of the commonest, as he is 


already one of the most interesting, of our 
wild birds. | 

_ Tn the suburbs of a Southern California 
town, while “cutting cross lots” one day, 
I came upon a man in a ravine, busy try- 
ing to draw a bead with a shotgun upon 
somcthing in the bushes a little way up an 
adjacent hillside. Stopping to avoid 
flushing his game, I soon perceived that 
it was a road-runner, standing in the path, 


half curious and half shy, raising and 


lowering his crest and flirting his tail. A 
quick wave of anger came over me, and 
I said to the man: “My friend, don’t you 


Tt. 


minded of the remark attributed to a 
Frenchman, after swallowing an oyster, 
that he felt as though he had swallowed 


a baby. Certainly, any real lover of birds — 


would as lief eat a dove or a lark, and al- 
most as quickly a baby, as a road-runner. 

The proper name of this bird is the 
Geococcyx Caltfornianus, but he has many. 
popular names, among them chaparral- 
cock, ground-cuckoo, lizard-bird, snake- 
killer, war bird, medicine bird and road- 
runner, the last being the most popular in 
California. ‘To the Spanish folk he is 
known as el correo del camwmo, from his 
fondness for running in the roads and 
paths, and this is doubtless the origin of 


‘the name of “road runner.” -They also 
call him la churrea (pronounced choor- 


ray-ah), which is an attempt to reproduce 
his cry, a low, muffled tone, somewhat diffi- 
cult to locate as to direction and distance. 
Still another Spanish name for him is el 
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paisano, a word meaning a compatriot or 
fellow-countryman, used in much the same 
sense as the German word landsman. This 
latter name is also quite commonly used 
in the Southwest. 

Each of these popular names has its 
reason for being in some habit or char- 
acteristic of the road-runner: Chaparral- 
cock, because he bears a superficial resem- 


blance to the pheasant and lives much 


among the chaparral; ground-cuckoo, be- 
cause he belongs to the cuckoo family, 
and lives chiefly upon the ground; lizard- 
bird, snake-killer and war-bird, because he 
kills and eats reptiles; and medicine-bird 
because in some places his flesh is consid- 
ered a sovereign cure for certain diseases. 

He belongs to the order of scansores, 
the family cuculidae or cuckoos, and the 
genus geococcyx or wagler. His habitat 
is in northern Mexico and the southwest- 
ern part of the United States. In South- 
ern Mexico he is replaced by another 
species, the geococcyx ajffimis. In Califor- 
nia he is occasionally seen as far north as 
the headwaters of the Sacramento, but his 
true home is in the southern part of the 
State. In the mesquite thickets along 
the Rio Grande river he is at home, and is 
often tamed by the people of Spanish de- 
scent, not only to keep their gardens clear 
of insects, but to be eaten in case of sick- 
ness. The following description is taken 


from Cooper’s Geological Survey of Cali- 


fornia: 

“Tail very long; the lateral feathers 
much shortest. An erectile crest on the 
head. A bare skin around and behind the 


_ eye, colored blueish-white and orange 


when alive. Legs very long and stout. All 
the feathers of the upper parts and wings 
of a dull, metallic oliveaceous-green, 
broadly edged with white near the end. 
There is, however, a tinge of black in the 
green along the line of white, which itself 
is suffused with brown. On the neck, the 
black preponderates. The sides and under 
surface of the neck have the white feathers 
streaked centrally with black, next to 


~ which is a brownish suffusion. The re- 


maining under parts are whitish, immac- 
ulate. Primary quills tipped with white, 
and with a median band across the outer 
webs. Centrally the tail feathers olive- 
brown; remaining ones clear dark green, 
all edged, and (except the central two) 


descending ground. 


broadly tipped with white. Top of the 
head dark, blackish blue. Length 20.00 
to 23.00; extent, 21.00; wing, 6.00 to 
7.00; tail, 12.00 to 13.00. Iris brown and 
yellow : bill olive; feet black.” 

A technical description like this, how- 
ever accurate, conveys but an imperfect 
idea of the striking appearance of the 
road-runner. Meeting him in path or road, 
he keeps at a moderate distance, and will 
linger to observe you, unless pursued. His 
large, sparkling eyes are fixed upon you 
intently with mingled fear and curiosity ; 
his crest keeps rising and falling, and his 
long tail bobbing, seeming to reflect the 
varying shades of his thoughts. The plav 
of light upon his feathers is exquisite, 
and it is hard to believe that such sober 
colors can be so arranged as to produce 
such brilliant effects. From the tip of his 
long, curved beak, to the end of his wag- 
gling tail, he is alive, every inch of him. 


He Jooks like a long-geared young turkey, 


but is really about the size of a pigeon, and 
weighs only about a pound. Start in pur- 
suit, and he will surprise you with the 
ease with which he keeps his distance, run- 
ning swiftly along the road with his rud- 
der-like tail held a little to one side. As 
an old. Texan remarked: “It takes a right 
peart cur to catch one,” and: he might 
have added, a fast horse. After running 
a short distance he will usually dart into. - 
the bushes beside the road, but he seldom 
uses his wings, unless hard pressed, and 
then only for a short distance. The wings 
are short and much curved, and not adapt- 
ed to sustained flight, although they en- 
able him to spring to a height of ten or 
fifteen feet into a tree, and even to fly a 
considerable distance from a height or 
In some -in- 
stances it seems that the bird rather en- 
joys these impromptu races, and he has 
even been known to regularly meet a man. 
who traveled over the same road every 
day, coming out of the bushes at the same 
spot, and starting off with an expressive 
flirt of his tail for his morning race of . 
half a mile. 

This populist-like preference for keep- 
ing to the middle of the road finds some 
excuse in the bird’s habits and diet. He 
makes his home in low thickets or patches 
of cactus, and loves to dust himself in the 
beaten track; the road is also a favorite 
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haunt of one of his favorite articles of 
diet, the small lizard. : | 

[t is on the desert, where all living crea- 
tures hunt and are hunted, that the road- 


- Tunner seems best to fit his environment. 
_ He is the only desert dweller quick enough 


to dodge the fangs of the _ rattlesnake. 
Even the lizard, although surprisingly 
quick, cannot escape him. His appearance 
is not particularly bloodthirsty, though he 
will sometimes snap his mandibles _ to- 
gether and coo rather harshly when you 
approach too near, but in action, no desert 
dweller is more cold-blooded and business- 
like. When domesticated, he will some- 
times play with a mouse, like a cat; and 
on his native heath, where the only laws 
are those made by hunger, his fierce beak 
snaps the scorpions and centipedes in two 
like a pair of shears. 

The road-runner is not gregarious, but 
lives in pairs, like his dearest enemy, the 


rattlesnake; and wherever one is seen, an- 


other is sure to be near by. You might 


- travel in a desert region for a week and 


not see one, but do not imagine he has 
not seen you; he is there, lurking in the 
shadow of greasewood, cactus and sage, 
with which his neutral colors blend to per- 
fection, as he seems quite well aware. But 
stop a day or two in one spot, and he is 
quite certain to appear in the distance, 
showing an amusing mingling of suspi- 
cion and curiosity. Throw out some 
crumbs, and after running away at first, 
he will invariably come back to eat them; 
and after having tasted your fare, he is 
likely to be on hand at meal-times, and 
ultimately to become almost tame enough 
to eat from your hand. But at first you 
are under grave suspicion and must prove 
yourself worthy of his confidence. Good 
acquaintance is promoted by the avoidance 
of sudden motions and by talking to the 
bird. 


cality, but he is by preference a meat-eater 
—devouring lizards, horned toads, snakes, 
scorpions, mice, crabs, snails, grasshop- 
pers, centipedes, caterpillars, beetles, and, 
it is to be feared, young birds of other 
species. There is a caterpillar which in- 
fests the wild passion-vine in Southern 
California, of which he is very fond. He 


often comes to the outbuildings of a ranch 


or suburban home, in search of cocoons, 


His food varies somewhat with the Sas 


meat, poultry scraps, and even eggs. When 
thoroughly tamed, he lives on much the 
same food as domestic poultry, but is a 
tireless “rustler” for the peculiar diet 
which he prefers. He is also likely to be- 
come as mischievous as a magpie, delight- 
ing to carry off and hide small articles, to 
spill ink and tear up papers. His lordly 
air while strutting about amidst a flock 
of hens is highly amusing. 

The ordinary note of the road-runner 
is a low cooing noise, resembling that of 


the dove, for which it is sometimes mis-— 


taken. Englishmen coming to Southern 
California mistake it for the cuckoo, with 
which they are familiar. The male has 
been seen to stand on a high boulder, and 
after strutting up and down the rock for 
a time with tail and wings hanging, stop 
to call, putting his bill down on the rock 
and going through contortions suggestive 
of pumping up the sound. The nest is 
built in a bush, low tree, or clump of cac- 
tus, rather loosely constructed of twigs, 
quite shallow, and lined with almost any 
soft material that may be convenient. 
Grass, manure, feathers, inner bark, mes- 
quite pods, snake-skin and roots have been 


found used for the purpose. The nesting ~ 


season is early in the spring, beginning in 
March or April, and sometimes well into 
the summer. The eggs are from two to 
four, white in color, slightly larger than a 
pigeon’s egg, and nearly equal in size at 
both ends. The young show the same love 
of running in the middle of the road as 
the old birds, and are sometimes run down 
and killed by freighters on the desert. . 

I have said that the road-runner. makes 
snakes a part of his diet. It is agreed 
that he kills and eats the rattlesnake, as 


well as the harmless varieties, and this 


fact is one of the causes of the high re- 


gard in which he is generally held; but a3 


to the means which he uses to kill the rat- 
tlesnake, there is a difference of opinion. 
He is quick enough and his savage mandi- 
bles strong enough to spring upon the 
snake and despatch him with his bill, and 
this it is well known that he sometimes 
does; but.whether he does not sometimes 
choose a more poetical means of doing 
his venomous adversary to death, is the 
point in dispute. There is a tradition 
that, finding a rattlesnake asleep and slug- 
gish on a cold morning, he proceeds to 
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build around him a corral of the brittle 
joints of the cholla cactus. When this is 
done, he rouses the snake by dropping a 
stick or a piece of cactus upon him; the 
serpent, trying to escape, is wounded by 
the prickly hedge, at which he angrily 
strikes, only to be wounded again. Mean- 
while, the road-runner keeps darting in 
and out, and using his bill with effect; 
and at last, blind with rage and pain, the 
snake bites himself and dies. 

This is a very pretty tradition, and one 
firmly believed by most people of Spanish 
descent, as well as by old dwellers on the 
desert, many of whom declare they have 
been eye-witnesses of the performance. 
But some scientists, among them one of 
our best authorities, Mr. Theodore S. Van 
Dyke, scouts it as altogether improbable. 
I am not aware that any scientist of note 
has written in defense of the tradition, 
and it would be presumptuous for a lay- 
man to attempt to settle its authenticity 
out of hand, but it may be permissible 
to suggest a few considerations. 

The question appears to be one to be 
settled by the testimony of eye-witnesses, 
rather than by a discussion of possibili- 
ties or probabilities. There seems noth- 
ing inherently impossible in the tradition, 
and one reliable witness ought to raise 
a strong presumption of its truth. It is 
probably not a frequent occurrence, but 
one which a person might never chance 
to see, though living on the desert for 
years. Many men who are not trained 
naturalists, are, nevertheless, keen and ac- 
curate observers, and their testimony is 
not wanting in the present case. Besides 
the “old residenters” who can be found 
ready to testify, let me cite the direct 
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and positive statement of Mr. Thomas N. 
Moyle, in the Overland Monthly for May, 
1894. In the instance which he _ wit- 
nessed, two road-runners carried off the 
nest of a wood-rat, and used it in making 
their corral around the snake, there being 
no cactus handy. Mr. Moyle’s narrative 
of the gallant defense of his home by the 
father rat, of the mother’s carrying their 
young to a place of safety on her back, 
clinging to her tail with their own, and 
of the co-operation of the two birds in 
driving off the rats, so that they might 
take the sticks from the nest unmolested, 
all make a very pretty story. The fact 
that these birds used small sticks, in- 
stead of cactus, suggests that possibly 
the object of the corral is merely to im- 
pede the motions and thus prevent the 
escape of the snake, that the bird places 
no special reliance upon the cactus thorns, 
but merely.uses the most convenient ma- 
terial, and that the reptile is really killed 
by the road-runner’s bill, instead of its 
own bite. Something of this kind, I ven- 
ture to suggest, may be found very near 
the truth. It must be admitted that even 
cactus thorns would probably make but 
slight impression upon this thick-skinned 
snake, especially on a cold morning. 

But the fact that the road-runner kills 
rattlesnakes at all is a remarkable per- 
formance, and fully entitles him to the 
affectionate regard in which he is held 
by most of the people of the Southwest. 
I have never heard of any systematic at- 
tempt at his domestication; but it would 
seem that he has many fine qualities 
which ought to endear him to the farmer 
or the dweller in the suburbs, and make 
them firm friends and allies. 


MODERATION 


BY LOUISE AYRES GARNETT 


A shy, unassuming young woman 
Was noted for wit and acumen. 
Said she: “I’m so charming’ ’tis truly 


alarming. 


I must be a little more human!” 
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THE CIRCE OF LAHONTON BASIN 


A STORY OF NEVADA’S DESERT 


BY RICHARD L. RINCKWITZ 


CSC O SUDDENLY stop a 
girl upon the public 
Us 


highway, seize her 
horse by the bit and 
throw him back upon 
his haunches—all this 
for the simple pur- 
pose of demanding in- 
formation—was at best a questionable ac- 
tion. And yet, with all my brutality, I 
winced under the torrent of her abuse. 
The truth is always bitter; from pretty 
lips, it is doubly so, even though the girl 
be—but this had been mere conjecture up- 
on my part. I may have been hasty in 
judgment. 

Urged alike by spur and voice, her lit- 
tle Indian pony reared and struck at me 
viciously. “A locoed prospector,” “a drunk- 
en Gringo,” were a few of the mildest 
terms she had used. I flushed angrily. The 
night before I had been drinking, but 
worry and fear for Chestor’s safety had 
since sobered me. I was far more sane 
than she, so I only tightened my grip on 
the bridle, carefully avoiding whip and 
hoofs alike. 

“T think you can tell me a little about 
him,” I said quietly. “You saw more of 
him lately than I.” 

“I have not seen him since—I know 
nothing of him,” she exclaimed furiously. 
I knew she lied. 

“A prospector does not always keep to 
the road,” I said, watching her face. 
“Four days ago I was south of Sand 
Springs in the foothills, to the left of 
Buck Horn pass, and I saw you together 
on Hidden Trail.” 

She started at this, doubtless wondering 
how much more I knew. Suddenly I 
found myself staring into a wicked little 


45-calibre Derringer. Cornered, her In- 


dian blood had come to the surface. 
“Tf I were a man, this would be an 


effective argument. As I am a woman, 


you had better step aside—it might go 
off,” and I took the hint. 

Freed, she was in no hurry to depart, 
but grinned wickedly at my too evident 
discomfiture, taking the precaution to 
keep me covered. 

“Your friend, Mr. Chestor,” and the 
tone was bitterly sarcastic, “is really very 
near—and yet so far,” she added, as an 
after thought, laughing outright. I failed 
to see anything to laugh at, so kept silent. 

Truly, the vagaries of a woman’s mind 
are hard to fathom. A minute ago, we 
had been at sword’s point. My life, I 
knew, had been at the mercy of her little 
finger, and now she seemed disposed to 
chat about the weather. 

“What do you think of my dog?” she 
asked suddenly. “Has he changed any 
since you last saw him?” 

I looked at the cur. If you have ever 
seen one coyote dog, you have seen them 
all—black or spotted, they are alike in 


one respect: Fawning, cringing, eyes 


shifty, and ever ready to run at the slight- 
est hostile gesture. I had often noted 
these traits—in this dog they were evi- 


dent to an unusual degree. But now I 


started with surprise at the change in him. 
He came forward menacingly, hair brist- 
ling, teeth showing, and the eyes gleaming 
balefully. 

“You had bétter watch that dog,” [ 
advised. “Some day the’ll do you an 
injury.” 

“T was about to remark,’ she said, more 
to the dog than to me, “that Mr. Chestor 
has a horror of being known as a ‘squaw 
man ’—says it would be worse than a dog’s 
life.” The peculiar emphasis and the sar- 
donic laugh that followed, gave me an in- 
sight to the past few weeks. I had often 


warned Chestor against playing with this . 


kind of fire. Indian blood alone is bad 
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enough—hidden by the velvety veneer of 
the Anglo-Saxon, it is a veritable volcano. 

“This tells me nothing of Chestor,” I 
impatiently broke in. “While you sit 
there talking nonsense, he may be dying 


of thirst.” 


“Softly. softly,” she remarked. “Really, 


you white people are so impatient,” and — 


again that laugh gave me cold chills. She 
was far whiter than I, hence the sarcastic 
laugh. “Believe me, Chestor is not in 
want—of water.” 

“A very wise dog, not?” she questioned, 
seeing my absorbed contemplation. Late- 
ly, my ideals of women had undergone a 
change. “A woman, a dog’—the frag- 
ment of some old adage occurred to me. 
A dog is without guile, but cannot speak. 
I stooped to stroke the trembling cur, and 
wished I could understand his nervous 
whimpering. 

“T think the cur is tired of me,” she 
called, turning her horse slowly. “I will 
leave him with you awhile.” It was only 
with difficulty that I held him. His eyes 
became bloodshot with rage, and yet, when 
[ let go, he quickly returned. 

* * * * 

The mining excitement at Sand Springs 
brought us to Nevada. Journalistic free 
lances, Chestor and I left San Francisco 
at the first hint of a gold strike, scenting 
“copy —possibly a scoop, with the pros- 
pect of a good claim on the side. For 
weeks the boom hung fire, and we made 
our headquarters at Fallon, in a tent. It 
was agreed that Chestor should mainly 
keep in touch with the Fallon mine own- 
ers, and that I should make trips to Sand 
Springs as a prospector. 

It was with no little concern that I 
noticed the growing intimacy of Chestor 
and the Princess. As the daughter of 
General SS. by his first wife, a Piute 
squaw, Chestor knew her; but I learned 
more. When on the first rung of the lad- 
der—little more than a “hay baler’-—it 
seems the General considered the daughter 
of Chief Onesides a good match. With 
the coming of prosperity—eighty thou- 
sand sheep in the Sierras, and possibly a 
faint eutline of political honors on the 
horizon—the point of view changed some- 
what; also, an Indian woman at thirty is 


. not as pretty as a girl of eighteen, and 


divorces are easy to get. 


South of Fallon in the foothills, so th: 
story goes, are a group of caves, knowu 
only to the Piutes. ‘To these they would 
retreat when hard pressed. With the com- 
ing of the whites, the caves were used less 
and less, until at last they were known 
only to the chief and the members of his 
tepee. 

Left to her own devices, forsaken for 
a brighter and whiter light, with a child 
in the white man’s wigwam, and an alien 
in that of her people, the squaw found 
solace in the hills. Here in the caves of 
her ancestors, she could live in the past, 
since the present and future alike were 
denied her. 

The way over Hidden Trail is long. Re- 
turning after sundown one evening, she 
found the doors closed against her. Heart- 
broken, the divorced wife lived a few years 


among her people; long enough to see her 


daughter call a white woman “mother.” 
And the daughter—she whom the 


- whites with unconscious irony called “The 


Princess”—with the apparent stoicism of 
an Indian, saw her mother go “back to 
the blanket”—the drudge of an Jndian 
encampment. Outwardly, to her father 
and the new mother, she affected indiffer- 
ence; ignorance, even cf the true state of 
affairs. The clandestine meetings were 
many. ‘That her mother should sink low 
was but so much additional gall and 
wormwood, compared to the “might have 
been ;” so much more to be accounted for 
on the day of reckoning—when or how 
she did not as yet know. 

And one night an Indian boy came with 
a message. She followed him, through 
the red light district, down dark alleys he 
led her, to that part of the town that is in- 
finitely worse. Here, in squalor and filth, 
she found her mother, dying. Rapidly, 
incoherently, at times, the squaw spoke, 
of her childhood, the first year of married 
life—and the succeeding ones. Many 
things the girl did not fully understand— 
or attributed to the ravings of a wander: 
ing mind... 

Coming away, she found herself dinich- 
ing a little vial, sealed and covered with 
Indian hieroglyphics. Vaguely she re: 
called the frenzied words of counsel and 
caution. ‘The Indian characters - were 
strange to her. And then she opened the 
other little package tied up in buckskin, 
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and found a modern hypodermic syringe 
and several sheets of paper covered with 
the English writing of her mother. 

Out of her teens, the Princess held 
court, with many to do her homage. The 
social life of a Nevada town, at best, is a 
restricted one. ‘Remittance men, Gov- 
ernmental engineers, miners, assayers, 
correspondents—gamblers—all accepted 


the inevitable and worshiped—the Gener- 


al’s money-bags. The Princess was wise 
beyond her years—with a wisdom that is 
the heritage of another’s sorrow. ‘Too 
well she knew the power behind the throne 
—that which so mysteriously removed the 
stain of the tar brush. Without it, she 
would have been simply a squaw, a half- 
breed, and her name trailed deep in the 
dust. Scorning the subterfuges of others 
in similar circumstances, she proudly pro- 
claimed herself an Indian, even going to 
the length of dismounting on the off-side, 
Indian fashion, instead of the near one, 
as we do. 

With subtle graces her silky webs were 


“spun; unconsciously each victim sold his 


birth-right for her smiles—and_ basked; 
but always there was an invisible Nemesis 
that stalked gauntly on the _ outskirts, 
humorous and sardonic by turns. 

The fun began with young Overstreet, 
the pious one. Little fish, they say, are 
easier to catch than big ones—and de- 
cidedly he was a little fish—and a queer 
one. Shy, quiet and unobtrusive, he had 
flitted about in Fallon, ostensibly for the 
purpose of raising funds for a church— 
harmless at worst—and best. Upon him 
fell the first spell. Soon people forgot his 
“mission,” seeing him only a devoted ad- 
mirer of the Princess. Then, one even- 
ing, he appeared in the bar room of the 
Cabinet. 

“T’ve been bit—bit by a snake, ” he an- 
nounced, baring a skinny arm. "A bunch 
of brawny miners examined him, and 
finding one-small puncture, filled him up 
with whisky. Desirous of showing his 


skill at cards, he was then fleeced by the 


gambling element. The next morning, 
Fallon was treated to the unique specta- 
cle of a tearful, would-be minister astride 
the ridge-pole of a gin mill. 


“All is wickedness down below,” he 


confided to the jeering crowd, between 
sobs. and invited them to journey with 


him up into the realms of space—on a 
ridge pole. 

Sam Richards and Welbert Crawley, 
rival suitors and cattlemen, fell out one 
morning. Sam lost an ear and Welbert 
got shot in the leg. Henry Morgan, a re- 
mittance man, finding his monthly allow- 


ance inadequate to the demands of court- 


ship, forged a check and is now in jail. 

T could tell of locoed Charlie; of Bill— 
but why stir up old memories! People 
knew, in a way, that to court the Prin- 
cess was akin to selling one’s soul to 
Mephisto; a man loved, got shot or lost 
an ear—it was a nine days’ wonder, and 
easily forgotten—in a land where strenu- 
ous deeds are in order, 

But with me it was another matter. 
Chestor and I were as Damon and Pyth- 
ias, inseparable. I knew him well, and I 
had twice seen the Princess with her 
“savage out,” to use an expression of 
hers: For the sake of “copy”—or love— 
Chestor would venture into a lion’s den. 
I had noticed little by-plays between the 
two—an ominous glitter of the eyes when 
things went wrong—flint and steel—the 
inevitable sparks; friction. Daily I had 


expected trouble, and now, at the opening © 


of this story it had come. 

Returning after two weeks’ absence, I 
had found a note-on the table, dated back 
twelve days. 

“Am off for a two-days’ trip,” it read. 
“Will surely be back soon, as I have date 
to fill.” 

And then came the clatter of hoofs and 
her appearance, followed by my rash ac- 
tions. That she should ask first for her 
dog, completely ignoring my questions 
about Chestor, angered me; the more so, 
as the cur put in an appearance while she 


_ spoke. 


Slowly the hoof-beats grew fainter, 
then ceased. Absorbed in listening, I 
failed to at once notice the dog’s insist- 
ent actions. And then, looking down, I 
saw that he carried a roll of manuscript, 
as one often sees dogs carry parcels in 
town. It was in Chestor’s handwriting. 
I read: | 

“Dear Old Hoss—At present I am in 
durance vile—a captive in the cave of Her 
ancestors—sabe? ‘This will very likely as- 
tonish you; whether the move was pre- 
meditated I know not. I was always fully 
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aware without your warnings (which | 
now wish had been heeded) that I was 
plaving with fire, but thought she was 
only playing a game—one she has played 
before. You know [I had no matrimonial 
intentions, and thought she also knew. 
To my surprise, I now find her in earnest 
—and the role of squaw man [I have no de- 
sire to play. 

“This morning we had a nasty ‘heart to 
heart’? talk—masks off; no beating about 
the bush. With all that talk about the 
others fresh in my mind, I spoke as I 
felt; and the naked truth raised a storm 
of Indian vituperation about my devoted 
head. I find myself in a pretty mess— 
the only window is heavily barred, and 
the door bolted on the outside. The devil 
only knows how she slipped out; I didn’t 
see her go. 

“The day has been endless ; ; only a little 
light coming in from the window, and 
now, with the approach of night (it is 
only four o’clock, but dark) I would go 
crazy if it were not for that black cur of 
hers. 

“Am writing by candle light; found a 
small stump by accident; guess it will 
last an hour. Am pretty hungry—won- 
der if she expects me to eat the dog— 
raw. Come to think of it, he has eaten 
nothing since morning, either. 

‘Several of her veiled threats now occur 
to me (at the approach of night, am like 
an old woman.) What she meant I fail 
to see. Remember reading somewhere of 
an Indian girl killing off an unfaithful 
lover with the monotonous drip of ice- 
water—no ice here, at any rate. 

“The calm before the storm broke, put 
me off my guard. We had launched into 
an interesting discussion of psychic phe- 
nomena, with occasional reference to Hud- 
son for facts. Also, I remember a re- 
mark of hers—in the light. of later de- 
velopments—it now seems pregnant with 
meaning, about a Malay custom of waking 
a sleeper gently—the supposition being 
that during sleep the soul is wandering— 
off on a visit; and if the sleeper woke be- 


fore its return, some one would be minus 


a soul—erin, confound it! She holds, it 
would seem, that as I refuse to come 
‘hair, flesh and hide,’ she has a first mort- 
gage on my soul—the devil! Some of that 
stuff they hand out to Indians at Carlyle 
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is evidently bearing fruit—laughingly as- 


sures me that a fair exchange (of souls) 


is no robbery—wonder whose I shall get? 

“Have been sleeping—one night, I ex- 
pect (and hope.) Don’t feel well; 
whether the queer atmosphere of this 
place (or doings) I know not. Woke up 
drowsy; can’t shake it off, somehow—this 
is a regular Black Hole of Calcutta. 
Found a “repast”awaiting me upon awak- 
ening—some Indian bread, you know the 
kind, made of mesquite beans; water with 
a nasty taste, and some stuff she must 
have brought from town. I dined. The 
dog acts queer, seems depressed in spirits 
also. I tried to pry open the window 


bars—nothing doing. Had hoped to get 


out the dog with message on collar. 

“Am losing track of the days and time 
—forgot to wind watch. Have been try- 
ing to undermine the door, but can hardly 
keep my eyes open, this——-” 

What followed I could decipher with 
difficulty, no two sentences being alike in 
style. Some were very faint, others writ- 
ten in a peculiar, jerky fashion, as of one 
in many moods. 

as: | “8 had peculiar and vivid dreams— 
even “see” things while awake. Upon 
naar ir al this morning, I had the odd 
experience of seeing myself writing, as if 
in a mirror. The vision persisted quite 
a while—must have fallen asleep while 
writing, as the dog lay blinking in my 
roll of bedding. 

“Jack, I don’t know how this thing 
will end. Just found several small punc- 
tures upon my arm. Remember the little 
chap that said a snake bit him? I’ve been 
drugged—the Snake bit me——” 

The letter broke off abruptly. I lost no 
time in useless preparation, but set out 
for the foothills at once. The dog seemed 
as anxious to get under way, as if he un- 
derstood. I was glad of this, .as without 


him I could never hope to unravel the 


mysteries of Hidden Trail. 

My hopes were unfounded. The dog 
seemed as much at a loss in the hills as 
was I. Two days were lost in futile ef- 
fort. Always he led me into the hills up 
to a certain point, then doubled and took 
to the north. It was a most baffling quest, 
an endless search. 

Finally, from an Indian I learned that 


Chestor had been seen in the neighborhood © 
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of Pyramid Lake. There, waist-deep in 


‘the mud, we found him. 


I have often seen steers mired.- Patient- 
ly the vaquero flounders about, his horse 
girth-deep in the ooze and slime. Slowly 
the lariat tightens, and the steer gradually 
finds a firmer footing. One moment he 
totters about, tongue lolling; then, with 
the first impulse of the newly awakened 
life in him, he charges, friends and ene- 


mies alike forgotten. 


As it is with the steer, so it was with 
Chestor—with this difference: torpid, in 
a stupor or shamming, he watched the 
rope descend, but as the coil closed about 
him, his sullen silence gave way to an out- 
burst of fury. Like a coyote trapped were 
his actions. Snarling, foaming at the 
mouth, he fought every inch of the way 
and finally had to be overcome and tied 
down. 

When a man becomes insane, locoed, we 
say his mind is wandering. He 1s not 
himself. Who, then, is he? The curtain 
of night descends, the body sleeps. Not 
so the soul. No longer in abeyance, it 
wanders forth. Memories of past experi- 
ences assert themselves; phantom shapes 
overshadow each other, prismatic in effect. 
Perspective, shrouded jn the lapse of cen- 
turies, is distorted. The sleeper tosses 
about, restlessly ; mutters incoherently, ur 
cries in alarm. In the morning, with 
the light of another sun full upon him 
he remembers, or thinks he does, and 


smiles; but always there is the feeling of 
a life’s experience crowded into a few 
short hours—of sleep. 

More by accident than design, I found 
the Hidden Trail and the caves. The 
door was shattered, as if from a charge of 
powder. Made of oak and bound with 
iron stolen from pioneers in the days of 
the gold fever, it now lay a useless mass. 

I stooped to enter, and found a comfort- 
able, almost luxurious interior. N avajo 
rugs from the South, skins, furs from 
Alaska, all lay scattered about, together 
with stone hammer and axe-heads. 

Startled at my sudden entrance, the 
Princess looked up. Dishevelled, hair 
hanging loosely, and with the marks of 
recent tears, she was still beautiful. 

*“So you have found him—and I have 
lost him,” she said, scornfully. Then, as 
if in answer to my unspoken question, 
she pointed to a corner of the room. Grad- 
ually, for the light was dim, I became 
aware of the covote dog, seemingly asleep 
in a roll of blankets. 

I looked closer. The eyes seemed closed 
and about the mouth were flecks of foam, 
interspersed with blood. 

The second time my question was an- 


‘swered ere spoken. 


‘‘He became mad, so I shot him,” she 
said briefly, and again pillowed her head 
on the cushion. Devious are the work- 
ings of a woman’s mind. Repressed sobs 
shook her, and [ quietly withdrew. 
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BY BARNETT 


With reverence most deep I yearn 
To weave a rime in praise 

Of Her who’s led my pen to turn 
To scribbling love-lorn lays. 

But do not cast a cynic’s leer 
Upon my simple screed, 

My inspiration, never fear, 
Is very rare, indeed. 


I shall not laud her beauty fair 
With phrase to reach the skies, 
And rave about her raven hair 
Or limpid, liquid eyes. 
No words will cry her matchless grace, 
_ Her luring smile, nor fain 
Her sculptured, classic Grecian face— 
For Mirabel is “plain.” 


FRANKLIN. 


No great accomplishment is hers, 
Viewed in the worldly way, 

Real ragged rag-time she prefers 
To Verdi any day. 

She has no love for tomes profound ; 
In fact—’tis sad to see— 

She’d much more rather read, I’ve found, 
Miss Laura Jean than me. | 


But, ah! a nobler, greater gift 
Impels my paean loud, 

A something by its might to lift 
Her far above the crowd; 

What tho’ she be not art-wise bent? 
Nor versed in law of book? 

O, kindly planets, I’m content— 
For Mirabel can cook! 
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SEEING SEATTLE 


THE METROPOLIS OF THE GREAT NORTHWEST 


BY NINA ALBERTA ARNDT 


PEVER WAS night 
more exquisitely love- 
ly. And as you stand 


the bow of the float- 
ing palace, you fear 
to move lest you miss 

- a single feature from 
the evanescent world of enchantment 
through which you are passine as the 
stately steamer glides on, on, toward Seat- 
tle. But a few liquid miles now lie be- 
tween you and the “City of the Seven 
Hills,” the Metropolis of the Great North- 
west. 

Overhead spreads a canopy of splendor 
from which the stars sparkle like resplen- 
dent gems; while the full moon shining 
with unwonted brilliancy drops its molten 
silver upon the deep blue waters that are 


teeming with vessels great and small. For 


into this most animated of marine views 


dreamily absorbed in 


come and go almost every type of craft 
that floats. Here a mighty ocean liner 
ablaze with lights, sweeps majestically 
past, bound perchance for the Orient or 
some Asiatic port; while alert and busy 
little tugs bustle hither and thither; and 
stalwart, white-winged merchant vessels, 
bearing their precious cargo, glide by and 
are lost in the distance. Gay excursion 
boats flit here and there; while the noise- 
less Indian canoes scurry in and out be- 
tween the moving procession. | 
Teaning upon the railing, you watch 
with breathless fascination the wake of 
these little craft, for so wonderfully 
phosphorescent is the water of this inland 
sea that the shifting ripples sparkle and 
glow with a thousand scintillations of 
limpid gold. Then from the sea lit with 
its mystical drops of golden fire, your eye 
wanders beyond to the distant, snow- 


crowned mountains looming vague and 
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misty. in the tranquil white loveliness of 
the night. Another moment, and through 


the dark foliage of the evergreen hills the 


lights of many camp-fires are ‘gleaming. 
While alittle further on innumerable con- 
stellations twinkle into view as yonder 
rises the bold shores of West Seattle; 
some one remarks this is Seattle’s “Coney 
Island.” Upon the high promenade, 
numerous figures are moving to and fro; 
while below in the silver moonbeams play- 
ing upon the water, merry bathers are 
sporting, their gay laughter awakening 
reverberating echoes. Everywhere can be 
seen boating parties; and now and again 
the throbbing tones of the guitar or the 
sweet notes of the mandolin are caught 
by the vagrant breeze and wafted out to 
ou. 

Still on you glide! then—Glorious! be- 
yond all expectation you behold the future 
Queen City of the West! Never was a 
city more brilliantly lighted! As from 
the water it rises in a broad semi-circle, 
ridge upon ridge, to an elevation of about 
300 feet, with here and there even higher 
hills. Thus, looking from the deck of the 
steamer upon the city aglow with light as 
it vises tier upon tier, it casts so magical 
a spel! upon you that you almost imagine 
you are gliding straight into Fairyland. 
- Two fairy castles, burning from base to 
dome with incandescent lights, stand out 
conspicuously magnificent from all their 
brilliant surroundings. On the one you 
read the great electric sign: “Snoqual- 
mie Light,” and are told this is Seattle’s 
power house. The other on:a high bluff 
with its myriad of lights and great electric 
star, guiding tourists to its hospitable 
roof, is the Hotel Washington. Here a 
little later you register your name, and 


as you curiously turn its pages you are 


surprised at the number of celebrities who 
have been entertained at this famous hos- 
telry. 

Early the next morning, from the spa- 
cious veranda of this scenic hotel, as you 
look upon a never-to-be-forgotten scene,. a 
delicious feeling of contentment steals 


over you, so balmy is the air,-so brilliantly 
blue the sky, so fleecy white the clouds, so 
gloriously beautiful the vista from the rip- 
pling greenish-blue waters of Puget Sound 
to the miles upon miles of snow-crowned 
mountains that rise against the heavens. 


A turn to the left and the regal Mount 
Rainier stands out in bold relief like a 
sentinel keeping watch over the city. Ah, 
true are these graphic words: 


“Majestic in thy grandeur, proud Rainier, 

Thou standest like a 
queen : 

Thy scepter sparkling with its uncut gems 

And jewels glittering on thy brow serene. 

A sea of sapphires ripples at thy feet, 

While sunbeams on its placid bosom play, 

Yet, proud Rainier—a very queen thou 
seemest, 

Fashioned .by Him who fashioned earth 
and sea and sky— 

Ah! Too, Thy silent might doth teach me, 
dear, 


How great art thou—how infinitesimal— | 


I 17? 


A little later, starting on a tour of the 
citv, you board a “Seeing Seattle” car, 
which is comfortably crowded with tour- 
ists and their friends. Seated next to you 
is a -bright, athletic looking girl, who, 
after a few desultory remarks, inquires if 
you are from the East; on being answered 
in the affirmative, she tells you that 
though now living in Seattle, she is also 
from the East. Involuntarily you ask: 
“New York?” “New York!” she repeats, 
puckering her forehead as though trying 
to locate that distant State. ‘‘Oh, dear 
no!” she exclaims, “I’m from Montana.” 


It is now your turn to look thoughtful, as — 


you try to think of Montana as being 
Kast. 

“Fare, please!” You open your purse 
and hand the conductor a two dollar bill, 
which you notice he takes rather unwill- 
ingly, and which he critically examines, 
first one side, then the other, in an incom- 
prehensible manner. It is so long before 
he pockets the bill and hands you the 
change that you grow quite conspicuous, 
and your cheeks tingle accordingly. See- 
ing your perplexity, your Montana friend 
laughingly informs you that the conductor 
is not accustomed to handling two dollar 
pills, and was probably doubtful about ac- 
cepting it; as most of the money used in 
Seattle consists of gold and silver. That 
pennies are just beginning to come into 
circulation, and until recently the small- 


est coin in use was a five cent piece. Al- 


haughty jeweled 
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though even now if you buy anything 
which comes to less than five cents, you 
seldom receive change. 

In looking about as the car bowls along, 
you marvel at the series of hills and, re- 
mark that walking must be very difficult 
and tiresome. Your companion tells you 
that few people undertake to walk even if 
going only a short distance; everybody 
from the school-children to the postman 
and policeman depend upon the cars. 

As the car makes a loop through the 
business section of the city, you study with 
growing interest the cosmopolitan life seen 
upon the busy thoroughfare. Surely, all 
quarters of the globe have added their 


quota to this scene of activity. While the 


many Japanese and Chinese give an Ori- 
ental ana picturesque touch to the moving 
picture. 

It is with a feeling of genuine astonish- 
ment you view the many beautiful and 
substantial buildings that line the streets 
when you learn that in June 6, 1889, this 
entire business portion of the city was 
swept out by fire. Indeed, from the ashes 
of seventeen years ago, the resurrection 
appears truly marvelous. 


The car comes to a standstill as_ it 


reaches Pioneer Square; the site where, - 


many years ago, an old sawmill stood, and 
where now stands a grotesque looking 
totem pole at which every one gazes curi- 
ously. ‘This unique pole, you are told, 
was brought here a few years ago from an 
Indian village on Tongas Island, Alaska. 
The totem is the family tree or genealogy 
of the different Indian tribes, and this one 
is supposed to be the record or history of 
some tribe or family of Indians now ex- 
tinct. It is carved from a cedar tree— 
sixty feet high and eight feet in circum- 
ference, and is said to be over one hundred 
vears old and considered one of the finest 
in existence. 

A moment later, and again every one 
becomes interested in the strange sight of 
seeing a whole family of Siwash Indians 
squatted upon the stone entrance to one 
of the large department stores, while 
around them have gathered a crowd, prob- 
ably of tourists, who are curiously exam- 
ining the wonderfully woven baskets and 
souvenirs which a huge bundle displays. 
You are informed that this is not an un- 
usual sight, as these Siwash Indians take 
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peculiar places to sell their wares; it may 
be upon the steps of the principal banks, 
on the sidewalks of the business thorough- 
fares, or again you may find them squat- 
ted in the aisles of some department store. 

The next stopping place is at the Great 
Northern Docks; here the car tarries for 
the tourists to gain a comprehensive view 
of the home port of the two largest steam- 
ers afloat upon the Pacific Ocean, the 
great Seattle-Oriental liners, the Dakota 
and Minnesota. These docks are also the 
American port of the Nippon Yusen Kai- 
sha (Japan Mail Steamship Co.) A com- 
pany controlled by Japanese capital, and 
one of the largest steamship corporations 
in the world. Indeed, Seattle may well 
point with pride to her docks, where can 
be seen the great ships of all nations dis- 
charging their cargoes from Alaska, the 
Asiatic ports, the west coast of America, 
the Pacific Islands and Canada, to again 
reload with American products. 

The car speeds on, and soon reaches the 
little town of Ballard, situated on Salmon 
Bay. Here an air of business and life pro- 
claim it to be a flourishing manufacturing 
town, which has the noteworthy distinc- 
tion of being the largest shingle manufac- 
turing place in the world. And you are 
not surprised to learn that Western Wash- 
ington furnishes the cheapest lumber in 
the world from the extensive lumber in- 
dustries to be seen everywhere around 
Seattle. as well as from the many vast 
forests with their giant cedar and fir trees, 
which often rise to a height of more than 
200 feet, while many are from 8 to 14 
feet in diameter at the base. And that 
from these great industries of the State 
the value of the products amount to $35,- 
000,000 annually. 

On the return trip between Ballard and 
Fremont the car passes the course of the 
proposed ship-canal, which you are told 
will connect Lakes Union and Washing- 
ton with Puget Sound, thus giving Seattle 
one of the finest of fresh water harbors. 
From which great benefit will be derived 
as the barnacles which attach themselves 
in great numbers-to the bottoms of ships, 
frequently to such an extent as to even 
impede their progress through the water, 
and now can only be removed with great 
difficulty ; but when vessels can enter this 
harbor, the fresh water will quickly kill 
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SEATTLE AS IT LOOKS TO-DAY. 


and detach these clinging shell fish, thus 
saving much expense. 

The car now circles Green Lake, the 
smallest of the three lakes within the city 
limits. Here you catch a passing glimpse 
of the many comfortable homes that line 
its shores. Presently you are _ passing 
through Woodland Park, the largest of 
the city’s many parks, a singularly pic- 
turesque resort in all its wild natural 
beauty. A little later the car skirts the 


shores of Lake Union and speeds on for 


about a mile. 
The next place you become particularly 
interested in is Capitol Hill. For as you 


glance at the attractive and beautiful — 


homes that grace this residential section 
of the city, it seems hard to believe that a 
little over four years ago it was only a 
wilderness—a part of the thick forest. 
Here you notice many a quaint-looking 
Japanese servant; and your companion re- 


marks that most of the servants employed 


in the city are Japanese; and that they 
make excellent help. Another tourist, 
overhearing your conversation, leans for- 
ward to tell you that the other evening 
she was invited with a party of friends to 
dine at one of these hospitable homes; 
among the guests was a Mr. Brown, who 
was quite bald; when entering the dining 
room, Yano (the Japanese servant) sin- 
gled this man out with a fascinated stare, 
which so amused the host that he inquired, 
“Well, Yano, what do you think of Mr. 


Brown?” ‘lhe Jap hesitated a moment, 
then with quaint drollery answered: “Me 
—t’inks he’s a—wery polished  gen’el- 
man.” 

During the whole ride in kaleidoscopic 
procession, scene after scene of varied in- 
terest flashes and fades from view, but as 
the car winds into Madrona Park, you 
are unprepared for the glorious surprise 
that is uncovered as Lake Washington is 
reached. For here stretches a rare pano- 
rama that is indeed enchanting! The 
smiling vista of clear, cold water dotted 
with evergreen islands, the idle flapping 
of the yachts’ white sails, the gentle rip- 
ple of water from the gliding canoes, the 
white trails of creamy foam left by the 
swift passage of the many launches, pre- 
sent a fascinating spectacle, for in busy 
idleness all sorts of pleasure boats are 
skimming over its polished surface. 

While beyond the lake, and above the 
emerald foothills to the east, the snow- 
capped peaks of the Cascade range lie 
glittering in the sunshine. ‘To the north 
in stately grandeur, the beautiful white- 
robed Mt. Baker rises its glorious snow- 
crowned head 11,400 feet into the deep, 
intense blue sky; and there to the south, 
like a gigantic Titan sugar loaf towering 
14,500 feet above the level of the sea, 
stands the sovereign of all—the proud 
Mt. Rainier. You gaze with almost devo- 
tional intensity, at this wondrous vision of 
exquisite beauty; changeless, yet ever 
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changing! Now shimmering under the 
sun’s loving touch in an evanescent rain- 
bow of prismatic colors. While many are 
the “ohs!” and ‘‘ahs!” called forth by the 
wonderful effects of lights and shadows 
constantly chasing each other over this 
majestic snow-mantled cone. 

With a reluctant farewell view of this 
most superb of nature’s paintings comes 
the exclamation: “A kingdom for a cam- 
era that would catch and hold the colors 
of such a picture.” 

The day of endless pleasure is drawing 
to a close as the trim little launch Buffalo 
leaves its mooring. And as the running 
ripples of tiny waves sound that soft ca- 
dence as the launch glides swiftly onward, 
vour heart thrills with the joyous expec- 
tation of witnessing that bit of the world’s 
famous scenery—sundown on _ Puget 
Sound. | 

' Overhead, fluffy white clouds voyage 
dreamily across the deep sapphire of the 
sky, while to the west, like a great golden 
ball, the slow-sinking sun sends forth its 
sunset glory; now flushing the wandering 
clouds with palest of gold, which slowly 
deepens to a dazzling orange; then sud- 
denly the refulgent orb paints upon the 
sky a commingling of the richest and 
rarest colors which glow with increasing 
Justre as they circle northward. and south- 


ward. This wonderful intermingling of 
soft primrose, pure crimson, pale mauve, 
deep purple, tender green, tawny orange 
and azure, is startling in the intensity of 
its splendor, as it flushes everything from 
the forest to the distant mountains. ) 
There in the background, in all their 
lofty beauty, the Olympic Mountains lie 
in a bath of golden glory. While before 
you the last sheen of the dying day is 
sprinkling over the majestic dome of Mt. 
Rainier a dusting like molten opals. In © 
breathless admiration you watch the hues 
of sky and mountains mirror their radi- 
ance in the water. Then slowly, slowly the 
colors melt into a soft, rosy-pink light, 
till the very air is filled and permeated 
with that tender, mysterious glow; and 
as the boat glides down the long trail of 
rosy splendor like a pathway into this 
wonderful sunset land, in ecstatic won- 
derment, you feel that the most prosaic 
would fain become enthusiastic: 


“Could poet’s pen or painter’s brush 
Depict the splendor of the scene— 
Could camera fix this glowing blush 
Of Heaven’s after-glow serene— 

Ten million wondering eyes and minds 
Would feast with gladness on the theme, 
Sad darkened hearts, where no ray finds, 
Would catch of heaven a brighter gleam.” 


DAWN 


BY DONALD FRAZER 


There Trouble’s mountain-peaks unfold, 


Impassable in Sorrow’s night ; 


Hope’s sun arises; and Behold, 


Each crest a stepping-stone | of light. 
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“ARMY VS. NAVY LIFE 


BY ARTHUR 


Late Lieutenant 


. FEW MONTHS ago a 
prominent American 
General made _ the 
statement, which was 
widely quoted, that 
“there is something 
wrong with the 
army.” His comment 
- was elicited by the difficulty in recruiting 
for that branch of the military service, 
and in keeping men from deserting. Not 
only enlisted men but commissioned offi- 
cers are difficult both to get and to retain. 

The navy has no such difficulty. While 
the army is under-officered and short of 
men, there are more applications for 


commissions than there are vacancies, and 


there is no trouble in keeping the author- 
ized strength recruited with men of the 
best material. 

What is the trouble? In time of war 
the army gets all the officers and men 
it needs. Not so in time of peace. 

A little comparison between the peace- 
time life of the two services seems to shed 
considerable light on the subject. 
¥ In the first place, for both officers and 

men the army, generally speaking, offers 
a great amount of arduous, monotonous, 
lonesome duty in remote posts along the 
coast, at interior sections and in the Phil- 
ippines. It is a life of hardship and little 
variety. In the navy, on the contrary, 
there is constant change, a warm bed to 
sleep in, a large supply of good food al- 
ways at hand, no “hiking” to speak of, 
and plenty of comforts such as ice, fre- 
quent mail, frequent shore leave and the 
like. 
In. the second place, while the pay of 
officers is the same in both services, the 
navy gives higher pay to its men, who 
have many grades of petty officer to which 
they may aspire. After a few years’ ser- 


H. DUTTON 
U. S. Navy. 


vice, the naval petty officer earns a perma- 
nent tenure of his rating. ‘There are 
many advantages possessed by the navy 
over the army in the way of emoluments 
for both officers and men. 

There is a picturesqueness, too, about 
the navy that the army does not possess, 
and this, added to the opportunities of- 
fered for seeing the world, appeals strong- 
ly to the young American of an adventur- 
ous spirit with military tastes. There is 
picturesque ceremony in every port visited, 


and there is a fascination about the naval- 


maneuvres lacking in those of the army. 

Another and by no means a slight at- 
traction of the navy is the different char- 
acter of the manual labor required of the 
enlisted men. Soldiers are required to 
perform tasks which, while necessary, are 
often extremely distasteful to the young 
recruit, such as making and _ cleaning 
roads, attending to flower beds and shrub- 
bery and the like. The man-of-warsman 
has only his little piece of the ship and 
his gun to keep clean. 

In brief, the trouble with the army 
seems to be in the character of its life in 
the hum-drum time of peace, whereas the 
navy is nearly always attractive to the 
young American. Solitude and monotony 
at lonely posts on shore wear on the sol- 


diers. The man-of-warsmen have con- 


stant change, and creature comforts too 
frequently denied their brethren of the 
army. | 

Congress has recently increased the pay 
of enlisted men of the army, but this only 
lessens the “something wrong,” which can- 
not be eliminated unless the nature of 
army life is changed or until war comes. 
History has shown that American soldiers 
without pay or price will cheerfully en- 
dure any hardship as long as there is fight- 
ing to be done: 
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NATIONAL SENSITIVENESS 


BY WILL SCARLET 


busy develoying a new sort of cult. 


Will Scarlet 1s well-known as a newspaper writer. For the last two or three 
years it has been noticed that the Jew, the German, the Irishman and others, were 
A defense of an aggressive character was im- 
mediately entered into whenever and wherever the various nationalities and their 
characteristics were assailed in caricature or ridicule. 
to diagnose the growth of national dignity in the adopted races and nationalities 
in America, and our readers may judge us to whether he has hit the nail on the 
head squarely or not.—EDITOR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


Will Scarlet has been asked 


meg DON’T KNOW why 

ville was 
“variety” show, for 
the truth is, there was 
no variety about it. 
The same old dancing 
and singing, the same 
old horse-play and slap-stick comedy— 
—much of it excellent in its way—came 


every week. And most monotonously of. 


all came the Hebrew impersonator, who 
wore an old-style Derby down over his 
ears and walked on his heels; the stage 
Irishman with a florid complexion and 


often with green Galways, the dude Eng-~ 


lishman with an absurd monacle and an 
accent that never was on sea or land, and 
the man from over the Rhine, with a 
chest where other people wear their waists 
and a marked proclivity for Teutonic 
consonants. 

An audience of to-day would not tol 
erate for ten consecutive seconds the old- 
style national character impersonations. 
It is rare, indeed, to find a vaudeville ac- 
tor nowadays possessed of sufficient nerve 
to essay a portrayal of the stage Irish- 
man; and, in any case, he dare not don 
whiskers of emerald hue or allude _ to 
household pets of the porcine variety, or 
trill overmuch that fascinating Celtic 
“yr.” The Yiddish comedian we still have 
with us, but he is fast losing nopular 
favor, and has refrained for ever so long 
from making allusions to bankrupt sales 


called a. 


and infants who have swallowed nickels. 
“Bah Jove!” and “dontcherknow” are . 
not to-day in the vocabulary of the stage 
Englishmen for good and sufficient rea- 
sons. Likewise, the German comedian— 
whom we dare on longer designate as 
““Dutch”—must have taken a correspond- 
ence course in physical culture, for his 
erstwhile paunch is very considerably re- 
duced. 

These things are significant. They illus-— 
trate the fact that during the last two- 
score years national sensitiveness has been 
gaining ground. The stage Irishman 
and the stage “Dutchman” and the rest 
were, of course, gross caricatures; but 
once they were tolerated, even enjoyed. 
To-day they are hissed and hooted and 
greeted with stale eggs. “Our sacred 
nation” has become a holy thing indeed. 
Neither in magazine skits nor in stories 
nor on the stage are national caricatures 
suffered to exist without vigorous and ef- 
fectual protest. Plainly, we don’t want 
that sort of thing any more. 

And why don’t we? One reason is, 
that the members of the various races 
have attained a higher standing in Ameri- 
can life. When, for instance, did the 


odious stage Irishman reach the height of 


his celebrity? It was at a time when the 
men of the Irish race were as a class en- 
gaged in menial occupations, when Mr. 
Murphy worked on the railroad with pick 
and shovel, and Mr. Brady wielded the 
janitor’s broom. ‘To-day, you find Irish- 
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men working on the railroad—but not 
with pick and shovel; and if you ask the 
average janitor what time it is, you are 
not likely to hear him answer in the rich 
and classical brogue. On the contrary, 
Irish names and Irish faces are seen to- 
day in places of honor and responsibility, 
which they have reached through the op- 
erations of the eternal law of the survival 
of the fittest. If this doesn’t go far to 

explain the passing of the stage Irishman 
it would be interesting to know what 
does. 

Another reason for the national sen- 
sitiveness that exists here and now may 
be found in the better understanding be- 
tween the various races, an understand- 


ing that is here and here to stay. The- 


~ “sheeny” caricature we do not tolerate, 
because we are in a position to see how 
untrue and unjust a thing it is. We know 
now what we didn’t know once—that the 
Jews, while being splendid business men, 


are not close-fisted, small-souled, potato- . 


hearted gougers. We have rubbed shoul- 
ders with Mr. Goldstein, have eaten his 
bread and salt and drunk of his wine— 
which he always seemed reasonably happy 
to pay for—and we have learned that he 
doesn’t walk on his heels and doesn’t wear 
a hat many sizes too large and doesn’t 
gesticulate with his hands at right an- 
gles to his forearms. So we do not favor 
any more the wretched Hebrew mono- 
logue. 

Similarly, even in the face of all our 
hereditary doubts and traditional preju- 
dices, we have found the German a 
thoroughly decent fellow. He lives next 
door and. we are in a position to know 
whereof we speak. What opened the door 
- to our conversation was the fact that 
the man from over the Rhine minds his 
own business—a. delightful trait which, 
somehow, the “variety” comedian had 
- never given him credit for. Then the 
scales fell from our sadly sophisticated 
eyes, and we beheld in Hans a hard- 


working, clean-living, conscientious and 


otherwise desirable human being who got 


solace and maybe inspiration from that 


long-stemmed pipe and huge stein, but 
who was rarely haled before the police 
judge for disorderly conduct. So went 
down another manikin. 

Our new and growing attitude to Hans 
and Mr. Goldstein—springine largely 
from our better knowledge of the gentle- 
men—has had its effect on them. ‘To use 
a hackneyed but expressive phrase, they 
have our moral support. This means 
something; but the fact that they know 
they have it means more. When they air 
their national sensitiveness they need have 
no fear of our smiles or jeers; they know 
that our sympathies are with them, and 
accordingly, when occasion arises, they 
are not afraid to protest often and pro- 
test loud. National sensitiveness thrives 


most when it is nursed and petted, and 


to-day we are coddling it in a way and 
to an extent hitherto unknown. 

And this coddling process is an augury 
that makes the optimist rejoice. It is as 


_a finger-post whereon is writ large that 


he who runs may read, “The best is yet 
to come.” ‘The world, after all, is not a 
bad sort of world. At any rate, it is 
surely becoming a better world—a truism 
which the very existence of national sen- 
sitiveness amply proves. For national 
sensitiveness could not exist were it not 
sanctioned, at least tacitly; and it would 
not be sanctioned—tacitly or otherwise— 
were not men good-natured and forbear- 
ing and kind. 

_ National sensitiveness, then, is not a 
thing to be deplored. In the first place, 
deploring it wouldn’t do any good. But, 
besides that, the existence of national 
sensitiveness is a cheering sign that civili- 
zation has advanced—and is advancing. 
In the millenium, indeed, it might be out 
of place; but the millenium is not yet. 
Let us be contented, if not satisfied, with 
the portents that flash in our sunlit skies 
assuring us that even better things are on 
the way. 
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FATHER OF THE HOMESTEAD BILL 


BY EDWIN MAXEY 


One by one those who guided the destines of the nation during the most trying 
period of tts history are being summoned into another world. Among the last 
remnants of that veteran corps whose ranks have been decimated by the grape anil 
canister of time was one who during the Cwil War held the most important legis- 
lative position under our system of Government. 
gle, he lived to enjoy the reward which always comes from a consciousness of hav- 
ing had great opportunities and of having made the most of them. 
too, not wearied of his burden, but unable to bear it, has been compelled to take 
the achievements of a long life for a pillow and seek rest in that sleep whose night 
giveth place only to the morning sunlight of immortalty. | 


For years after the great strug- 


But finally he, 


ALUSHA A. GROW 
was born four-score 
years ago in the little 
town of Ashford 
(now Eastford), Con- 
necticut. Left an 
orphan -in _ early 
childhood, the re- 
sponsibility for his training fell upon 
his noble mother, 
ergy, intellect and strong puritan char- 
acter. Thus, like Lincoln, with whom in 
manhood he was intimately associated, he 
was at an early age deprived of a father’s 
directing care and counsel; yet waxed 
strong under the genial glow of a mother’s 
love. Like Lineoln, also, he was taken 
from his native state when but a child. 
At the age of ten his mother brought him 
to Pennsylvania, and settled on a farm 
on the banks of the Tunkhannock, where 
now nestles the little village of Glenwood. 
The location is not one which would be 
‘ chosen for a bonanza farm, but its scen- 
ery is of that rugged and picturesque 
eharacter which fosters a love of nature 
and of freedom. To the Northward is 
old Elk Mountain, rising in solemn, ma- 
jestic, Alpine grandeur, a noble specimen 
of nature’s handiwork; to the southward 
stretches the narrow but beautiful valley 


a woman of. en-. 


of the Tunkhannock; while in the dis- 
tance, the long and graceful lines of the 
Blue Ridge mingle like ocean waves with 
the Western horizon. 

His education, a very liberal one for 
those days, was begun in the comm 
schools, continued in the old Franklin 
Academy, at Harford, and completed at 
Amherst College. At the end of his col- 
lege course, like many an _ ambitious 
farmer-boy, he took up the study of law, 
and was admitted to the bar. He was 
for a time the law-partner of David Wil- 
mot, whose name is embalmed in the “Wil- 
mot Proviso.” 

Study and jeetioenent at length un- 
dermined his health, and he returned for 
a time to the farm in order to give nature 
an opportunity to “do her perfect work.” 
That he might secure the greatest possi- 
ble benefit from this vacation, he lived in 
typical pioneer fashion—chopping trees 
and “spudding” bark during the day and 
sleeping upon straw in the mountain camp 
at night. As a woodsman, this college 
graduate had few equals and no superiors 
even in those days of expert woodsmen, 
for at that time there was still consider- 
able of the “forest primeval” in North- 
eastern Pennsylvania, and the record 
which a man could make with the ax or 
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spud was no small factor in determining 
his usefulness, and hence his “rating” in 
the community. 

In 1850 he was nominated for Congress 
from the old twelfth district, by the Free 
Soil Party. The committee sent to notify 
him of his nomination found him con- 
structing a wooden bridge across a creek 
near his house. He accepted the nomina- 
tion and was elected successor to David 
Wilmot, though barely past the age of 
eligibility. When he entered Congress in 
1851, he was the youngest member in 
that body. The question then paramount 
was not the tariff, not trusts, not bi-met- 
allism, but slavery. Even then the “ir- 
repressible conflict” was “casting its 
shadow before.” ‘The first ten years of his 
_ service was the stormiest period Congress 
has ever seen, and God grant that it may 
never see such another. 

Before discussing further the issues, let 
us glance briefly at the personnel of Con- 
gress at the time Grow first entered it. In 
the Senate, Henry Clay still remained of 
that most briiliant trio which has ever 
graced the Upper House of Congress— 
Webster and Calhoun having ended their 
legislative careers during the preceding 
Congress. Along with Clay were the fol- 
lowing men of eminent ability: Douglass 
of Illinois, Cass of. Michigan, Fish and 
Seward of New York, Chase and Wade 
of Ohio, Sam Houston of Texas. Among 
the men of influence and power in the 
House were Alexander H. Stephens of 
G;eorgia, Thomas A. Hendricks of Indi- 
ana, Joshua R. Giddings of Ohio, Isham 
G. Harris and Andrew Johnson of Ten- 
nessee. 

Briefly stated, the “paramount issue,” 
as it presented itself at the beginning of 
(rrow’s Congressional career was: Has 
Congress the power to control slavery in 
the territories? The farmers of the Mis- 
souri Compromise thought they had set- 
tled that question. But the South was 
now clamoring for a repeal of that com- 
promise, and this demand was_ soon 


granted in effect by the passage of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill. By this action, 
the Committee on Territories became one 
of the most important committees of Con- 
gress, and, as chairman of this committee, 
Grow was one of the most useful mem- 
But apart from his 


bers of Congress. 


official position, his qualities of minil 
were such as to make him a most useful 
member of Congress during a period of 
partisan rancor and bitterness unparal- 
leled in its nistory. He was fearless, calin 
and courteous. His course of action was 
always that dictated by plain, practical 
common sense, and was never changed by 
the advice of designing politicians. 
_Scarcely had Grow entered Congress 
when he introduced his famous measure— 
the Homestead Bill. It was upon this 
bill that he made his first speech in Con- 
gress. This measure, wise and statesman- 
like as it was, did not accord with the in- 
terests of slavery, hence it was from the 
outset opposed by the “solid phalanx” of 
the South. But Grow was not a man to 
be discouraged or swerved from his course 
by obstacles nor frightened by opposition. 
He insisted and persisted until as Speaker 
of the 37th Congress, he had the satisfac- 
tion of signing and seeing enacted into 
law the bill which he had championed up- 
on the floor, and before committees for 
ten long years. Seldom has a greater vic- 
tory been achieved in field or forum. It 
was the triumph not only of a great man 
but of a great cause. The Homestead bill 
is the legislative embodiment of the basic 


principle of free Government, viz.: the . 


pillars of State must ever rest upon the 
hearthstone. 

Had Grow done nothing more than to 
secure the passage of the Homestead Bill 
he would by reason of that one achieve- 
ment have made his country debtor unto 
him, endeared his name to the heart of 
the toiling millions, and earned the last- 
ing gratitude of his fellow-countrymen. 
For, as a result of this measure, nearly 
one hundred million acres of ‘‘wild land” 
has been converted into more than half 


a million happy homes; the trackless and — 


treeless prairie has been transformed into 
broad fields of golden grain and bending 
orchard trees; the piercing howl of the 


jackal and coyote has given place to the 


mellow music of lowing herds. In short, 
the great West has become the commis- 
sary ‘department of the industrial armies 
of the world, and the United States is its 
workshop. Fortunate, indeed, is_ the 
father of this legislation that a kindly 
providence prolonged his days in order 
that the beneficent achievements of the 
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child might gladden the heart of the par- 
ent. 

His ten years’ fight for the Homestead 
Bill proved his parliamentary ability so 
conclusively that when Lincoln called the 
37th Congress together in extraordinary 
session on July 4, 1861, Grow was chosen 
Speaker, with practically no opposition, 
and without even the formality of a cau- 
cus. 

It was no ordinary body over which he 
presided, nor was its task an _ ordinary 
one. The South had refused to heed 
pacific counsel, but seemed bent upon de- 
stroying the union and drenching Ameri- 
can soil in fratracidal blood. With this 
situation, the President and Congress 
were forced to deal. Like the noble pa- 
triots that they were they met the emer- 
gency manfully. Nor is this surprising 
when we remember that in the House were 
such men as Logan, Washburne, Colfax, 
Voorhees, Holman, Cox, Kelley, Thaddeus 
Stevens, Pendleton and Morrill; and in 
the Senate, Lyman ‘Trumbull, Charles 
Sumner, “Zach” Chandler, Ben Wade, 
John Sherman and David Wilmot. 

The ability and tact with which Grow 
guided the deliberations of the House fur- 
nished ample justification of their action 
in entrusting him with its _ leadership. 
That he was a safe leader can be seen from 
results, and could easily have been con- 
cluded from the fact that Lincoln, that 
matchless judge of men, repeatedly sought 
counsel of him, and relied upon his judg- 
ment. ‘That he was a fair and impartial 
presiding officer is attested by the fact 
that. at the close of his Speakership he 
was given a unanimous vote of thanks, 
the first which ‘had been given for years. 

For more than thirty years succeeding 
his Speakership, he was absent from Con- 
gress, but he never ceased to take a patri- 
otic interest in public affairs or to dis- 
charge his obligations as a citizen. Faith- 
ful to duty in Congress, he was equally 
faithful to duty as a private citizen. He 
- always exerted an influence in political 
affairs, and that influence was never a 
corrupting one. He was delegate to the 
conventions which nominated Lincoln, 
Grant and Blaine, and was an important 
factor in each. 

In 1893, the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania presented: to Congress the por- 
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traits of Grow and Randall—the two of 
her citizens who have been honored with 
and have honored the office of Speaker of 
the National House of Representatives. 
Scarce had the eloquent tributes to his use- 
ful service and the applause called forth 
by this event died away, when the voice of 
the people of Pennsylvania was _ heard 
calling Grow to represent them in the 
House as Congressman-at-Large. So un- 
mistakable and decisive was the vor 
popult that he received the largest plural- 
ity ever given to any candidate for any 
office in any State of the Union. Never 
did Pennsylvania honor itself more or rise 
more majestically above the low level of 
“peanut politics.” 

Thus, after an absence of more than 
three decades, this giant of earlier days re- 
turned to the field of his former triumph 
still vigorous in mind and body, still a 
commanding figure. But how changed 
the scene! With but rare exceptions, the 
men and measures of the early sixties 
were there in memory only. The fatal 
ravages of time operating during more 
than thirty years had left but here and 
there a remnant of that _ stout-hearted, 
noble-minded, patriotic band of men into 
whose faces Grow had looked as Speaker 
in the days when the fate of the Union 
hung trembling in the balance. Not only 
in the personnel, but also in the labor 
and the methods of .performing it, there 
had come a decided change. Changed 
conditions had given rise to new measures 
and the phenomenal growth of the coun- 
try, and hence of the volume of legislative 
business, had necessitated changed rules 
of procedure. 

After returning to Congress, he sebeed 
eight years, and retired on March 4, 1903. 
The more closely we study his career, the 
more fascinating and remarkable it ap- 
pears. ‘There is not in the whole range of 
parliamentary history a career like unto 
it in duration, and in the great events 
compassed between its beginning and its 
end. When Grow first entered Congress, 
his nation’s voice was scarcely heard, its 
influence but little felt outside of our 
own borders; its resources were undevel- 


oped; and its very existence as a nation 


was threatened by a lack of harmony in 
its institutions. At the close of his Con- 
gressional career, how much more pleas- 
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ing the vista. He saw his country exert- 
ing the greatest and most beneficent in- 
fluence of all nations; her voice every- 
where heard and heeded; her institutions 
follow the sunrise till, like the drum- 
beat of England, they circle the earth. He 
saw an even more gratifying change. at 
home. ‘The feeling of disunion and the 
institution which gave rise to it is gone 
forever. The nation has grown strong 
in unity of sentiment, developed marvel- 


ously in industry, in wealth and in mater- 
ial resources, bettered the condition of the 
toiling masses, increased the comforts 


and brought what once were luxuries 


within the reach of the humblest citizen, 


and taken its place at the head of the col- 


umn by reason of the manly greatness of 
its people. What a rapturous vision for 
a statesman who had labored so long 
loward so worthy an end! I have told of 
a man truly great! 


AN OLD MAGAZINE 


BY DONALD 


8S I WAS walking down 
¢ . the street one day, I 
happened to glance 
through the doorway 
of second-hand 
store. There, on a 
table, was a pile of 
. old books. Now I 
like nothing better than. rummaging 
amongst old books; so I entered and pro- 
ceeded to examine them. This lot, how- 
ever, consisted chiefly of old school-books, 
and I was just turning away, when I 
chanced to see one thin volume that had 
previously escaped my eye. Picking it up, 
I read the title on the back: “Universal 
Magazine, 1759.” 
“Pretty old magazine,” I said to my- 
self, “1759. Why, that was the year 
Wolfe captured Quebec. I wonder if this 
book contains anything concerning that 
event.” 
Opening the book, I saw on one of the 
pages the copy of a letter with this head- 
ing: 
“Headquarters at Montmorenci in th 
river St. Laurence, Sep. 2, 1759,” and 
turning over the page to see whose name 
was appended, I saw the signature: Jam. 
Wolfe. 7 7 
“Quebec, indeed,” thought I, “and a 
letter from the hero himself, written just 
eleven days before his death.” 
A few pages over was another letter, 
signed by General Townshend, giving an 


A. FRAZER 


account of the capture of Quebec and the 


death.of Wolfe; also a copy of the articles 
of capitulation signed with the names of 
Charles Saunders, George ‘Townshend 
and De Ramesay. 

I felt that I had found a treasure; so, 
after paying the price asked by the shop- 
keeper (fifteen cents), I hurried home to 
examine my purchase more leisurely. 

The volume consisted of the numbers of 


the Universal Magazine for the last five — 


months of the year 1759, and was evi- 
dently published in London, although it is 
not so stated. These monthly. numbers 
have been bound together at some later 
date; as a great many of the pages are 
very much soiled, while the cover retains 
a comparative freshness. Some of the 


leaves have disappeared; also the  illus- 


trations, of which a number are referred 
to in the text. The only pictures remain- 
ing are two insignificant wood-cuts. 

If some fairy would bestow the power 
of speech on this old book, what a tale 


it could unfold; of all its owners, of all 


its wanderings and vicissitudes from the 
time it left the press, fresh and new, in 
the printing office in old London, one 
hundred and forty-five years ago, till it is 
picked up by me in the second-hand store 
in Victoria, B. C., six thousand miles 
from the place of its birth. Who was its 


first owner? Perhaps William Pitt, the 
Great Commoner; perhaps the ponderous ~ 


Doctor Johnson. Some of these anony- 
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mous articles may be from the pens of 
Smollett, Sterne, Gray or Goldsmith, for 
they were all contemporary writers. 

In examining an old magazine like this, 
one cannot help comparing it to the same 
class of periodical of the present day. 
The paper is rough in texture; but strong 
and durable. ‘The type is irregular and 
small; but fine and clear, with the old- 
fashioned, long “s’s” that look so like 
“f’s.” I doubt very much that our pres- 
ent day magazine, with its glossy, easily- 
torn pages, will be as legible a hundred 
years hence, as this old one is now. The 
size of the page is four and three-quar- 
ters inches by eight, and the reading mat- 
ter is arranged in two columns, and each 
of the monthly numbers averages fifty-six 
pages. Such a thing as an advertisement 
seems never to have been thought of. 

The main features in which this old 

periodical differs from its modern repre- 
sentative are its paucity of illustration 
and its almost total lack of fiction. And 
I might add another: It seems to have 
been the rule to keep the names of the 
various authors secret; as there are very 
few given, frequently nothing more than 
a nom-de-plume. The only sample of fic- 
tion in the whole five numbers is a selec- 
tion from Doctor Johnson’s “Rasselas,” 
which, to say the least, is not very excit- 
ing. 
Notwithstanding these differences, 
nearly all of the departments of the mod- 
ern magazine have their counterpart or 
their embryo in this ancient one. 

Geography is represented by a descrip- 
tion of the County of Surrey; a descrip- 
tion of Montreal and its trade with the 
Indians; and-a short treatise on the ex- 
tent of Canada. To illustrate how vague 
the knowledge concerning the country 
was at that time, let me quote from the 
second-named article: 

“The great river of St. Lawrence is at 
its mouth about 60 miles big, and runs 
through the middle of the country; but its 
source is still unknown, though some of 
the French buccaneers affirm that they 
have gone 800 leagues up it; but then 
they take it for granted that it passes 
through five or six great lakes, which are 
those of Frontiniac, Errie, the lake of the 
Hurons, the Upper Lake, the lake of 
Leuemipagon, and that of the Assinipou- 
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sals; beyond which, the Indians tell them, 
there is another lake still greater than 
any of these, out of which the river ori- 
ginally comes. The truth, however, seems 
to be that the river of St. Lawrence flows 
from the lake of Frontiniac, and from 
thence runs a course of 200 leagues to the 
sea.” 

Politics is represented by detailed ac- 
counts of the proceedings of Parliament. 
Weights and measures, and_ regulations 
governing the commerce with the West 
Indies and the American colonies come in 
for a good share of discussion, but as it 
was a time of war for old England, war, 
war, supplies and grants of money to the 
king to enable him to carry on hostilities, 
form the main themes of debate. There 
were military operations going on in Ger- 
many, France, India and America, all at 
the same time. Politicians must have had 
to keep wide awake in those days. There 
are accounts of portions of these wars 
in every number, with descriptions of bat- 


tles, letters from officers, lists of killed 


and wounded, etc. The battle of Thorn- 
hausen or Minden is described and a jour- 
nal of the war in Germany is given, as 
well as an account of the capture of Surat 
in India by a British fleet. Beside the 
letters relating to the capture of Quebec 
mentioned above, there is given a full 
diary of the operations that led to the 
taking of Crown Point and Ticonderoga 
on Lake Champlain. 

History is supplied by a serial “History 
of England.” The installments in these 
numbers dealing with the reign of Charles 
II. A treatise on “The Rules and Pre- 
cepts for Writing History” is supplied by 
some anonymous writer. 

Biography is not lacking, either, a ser- 
ies of extracts being given from a “Life 
of Edward, Earl of Clarendon,” and a 
part of a “Life of Henry Hudson,” the 
navigator, after whom Hudson Bay was 
named. 

The strength of this magazine seems 
to he in its essays, of which there are a 
goodly number, and all of them equally 
solid and dry. Moral and intellectual in- 
struction forms the groundwork of them 
all. Modern writers on similar subjecis 
may not be any better informed than these 
old authors, but they certainly take more 
pains to make their themes interesting to 
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the general reader. Here are some of the 
titles : | 

1. On the Economy of Nature. 

2. Dissertation on Man, Considered in 
His Present State, Conduct, Character, 
Constitution and Progress Towards Per- 
fection. 

3. On Death, Riches and the Pleasures 
of the World. 

4. The Several Motives of the Passion 
for Enquiring After News Enumerated. 

5. Critical Reflections on Some Things 
Necessary to the Perfection of Modern 
Tragedy. 

6. On the Love of Ourselves, Opposed 
to Self-Love. 

Law has its representatives in a paper 
on “The Duty of an Attorney or Solici- 
tor,’ and an account of the trial] of one, 
John Ayliffe for forgery. ‘The law was a 


stern master in those days, for the poor 


fellow was convicted and sentenced to 
death, and in one of the news columns 
we find a notice of his execution at ‘Ty- 
burn. Another man was condemned to 
the same punishment for sheep-stealing, 
but was more fortunate in having his sen- 
tence commuted to banishment for seven 
years. 

The agricultural part of the commun- 
ity is not neglected. “The Management 


of Pasture Ground” is the title of one ar-. 


ticle. In another, “Directions for the 
Sowing of Land,” the writer advocates the 
use of drills in place of the method of 
sowing by hand. 

The science department is well supplied 
with material. One Doctor recommends 
the use of oil as a vermifuge, and also for 
the cure of epileptic fits. No less a per- 
son than Benjamin Franklin contributes 
a letter giving his opinions on the bene- 
fits to be derived from electricity in the 
treatment of paralytic cases. He evident- 
ly thinks it only of temporary value. A 
number of physicians send in accounts of 
unusual medical cases. One writer 
gives several methods of turning salt water 


fresh; another, methods for rectifying the 


stench and corruption of fresh water; and 
another a remedy for preventing ill effects 
of thunder on wine, beer, etc. The varia- 
tion of the compass is also dealt with; and 
methods of preventing sickness amongst 
sailors. About the most curious of these 
articles is one dealing with “Preservatives 


Against Hunger and Thirst.” Several 
recipes are given from Pliny, Philo, He- 
ron and Avicenna, but the one of most in- 
terest to us is contained in the following 
extract: 

“The American Indians use a composi- 
tion of the juice of tobacco, with calcined 
shells of snails, cockles, ‘oysters,  etc.,. 
which they make into pills, and dry in the 
shade. Whenever they go upon a long 
journey, and are likely to be destitute of 
provisions by the way, they put one of 
these pills between the lower lip and the- 
teeth, and by swallowing what they suck 
from it, feel neither hunger, thirst nor 
fatigue for four or five days together.” 

Music and poetry come in for their 
share of attention. There are verses in 
Latin, French and English; verses grave 
and verses gay, and as in more modern 
periodicals, verses good and verses bad. 
The poems are all anonymous or signed 
with a nom-de-plume, with the exception 
of two: “An Ode for His Majesty’s Birth- 
day,” by William Whitehead, the then 
Poet Laureate, and an “Ode to Winter,” 
by William Seymour. 

‘There is one song of which the music is 
given. It is called a “New Song, sung at 
Vauxhall by Mr. Lowe.” There could have 
been nothing !ow about the singer’s voice, 
however, as the melody trills quite loving- 
lv on the upper A’s and B’s. 

One department of this old magazine 
that in these days of daily newspapers is 
not needed in the monthly review, is the 
“News, Domestic and Foreign.” Here the 
occurrences of every-day life that were 
considered of sufficient importance, were 


“enumerated ; deaths of prominent person- 


ages, earthquakes, great fires, wrecks, ex- 
plosions, outrages, things just about as 
common then as to-day. Nowadays we 
could not be bothered reading news a 
month old, but one hundred and fifty 
years ago it was either stale news or none. 
_ The Spaniards were stil] draining their 
new-world possessions of their treasure, 
it would seem, as one item of news states 
that the fleet had arrived at Cadiz from 
Vera Cruz with 20,584,059 pieces of eight, 
equivalent to that number of dollars. 
Among the lesser departments are 
births,, marriages, deaths, preferments 
(church), promotions (army), bankrupts, 
meteorological tables, prices of stocks, 
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market produce, etc., and general statis- 
tics of each month. 

The correspondence page was not with- 
out its prototype in the old magazine 
either. for here is one ambitious dairy-wife 
who writes to the proprietors cf the maga- 
zine asking for the recipe of a good sage 
cheese. She states that her landlord has 
promised her a lottery ticket if she can 
produce as good a sage cheese as he had 
tasted in London. 

Such, then, was the magazine of a cen- 


MISS F. 


=eq] MONG THE artists we 
may call ours by adop- 
tion, there is perhaps 
none who is better or 
more favorably known 
than Miss’ Frances 
Soule Campbell, who 
has taken a prominent 
place among the portrait painters of the 
West. 

Miss Campbell comes of good old Colon- 
ial stock, of which origin she is justly 
proud, and from which she doubtless in- 
herited the enduring energy and hopeful 
disposition which has carried her thus far 
so successfully through life. 

Miss Campbell’s most serious work as 
an art student was done at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of. Fine Arts, the oldest 
institution of its kind in America. Here 
her artistic tastes developed rapidly. The 
old masters she copied with the patience 
and fidelity characteristic of the true ar- 
tistic temperament. Later she went to 
Washington, where she executed numer- 
ous portraits in oil of prominent officials 
and their families. 

While here she spent much time copy- 
ing at the Corcoran Gallery, a privilege 
granted only to those of proven ability. 

In San Francisco her work has been 
‘mainly leading society matrons and 
charming debutantes, principally in min- 
iature. We have been told that this form 


tury and a half ago. When one picks 
it up to-day and reads the names of such 
men as Wolfe, Pitt, Franklin, Amherst, 
etc., mentioned, and their actions discussed 
as matters of every-day occurrence, it cer- 


tainly transfers one back to those stirring 


times very realistically, and gives one a 
more vivid impression of their personali- 
ties than would be given by the reading of - 
a volume of history. ‘They become living, 
breathing men, not merely indistinct out- 
lines in a faded picture. 


SOULE CAMPBELL 


of portraiture is a dying art, but certain 
it is that Californians, and San Francisco 
people in particular, have done more than 
their share in their efforts to revive the 
popularity of the miniature, and before 
the great fire, without doubt San Fran- 
cisco contained more fine specimens of 
that art than any other city of its size in 
America. 

Miss Campbeli’s work displays strong 
characteristics which enables one familiar 
with her style to recognize her work at a 
glance. The personality of the sitter at 
his best is strikingly rendered, yet with a 
poetic interpretation and delicacv of tech- 
nique that from an artistic standpoint is 
most satisfying, while leaving the likeness 
unimpaired. 

Locating in Berkeley after the big fire, 
Miss Campbell turned her attention to il- 
lustrating in pencil, her first being one of 
Joaquin Miller. This sketch of Mr. Mil- 
ler created so much favorable comment 
that it was quickly followed by others. 
Her work is known all over the United 
States through the Overland. The pic- 
ture of William Keith, perhaps, is most 
appealing and artistic of all her sketches. — 

A portrait of President Roosevelt is 
virile and depicts the strenuous life 30 
vividly that it seems impossible to realize 
that it was sketched by the same hand that 
gave us the dreamy, poetic one of William 
Keith. 
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A new portrait of the President. Miss F. Soule Campbell, the Over- 
land staff artist, in the above sketch is said to. have produced the 
best resemblance of the President ever attained by any artist. Close 
friends of the Chief Executive say that it 1s a speaking likeness. 
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Brigadter-General Frederick Funston, who ts to take charge of the Leav- 
enworth Military School, has been most successful as commandante at the 


_ Presidio of San Francisco. Drawn by the Overland staff artist, Miss F. 
Soule Campbell. 
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and literary triumphs have been achieved. He 
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NOTED CALIFORNIAN SERIES, VIII.—Joaquin” Miller, although born 
in Oregon, is a Californian by adoption, and it is as a Californian that his business 
is California’s “Good Grey Poet.” 
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A NEW NOVEL BY JACK LONDON. 


“The Iron Heel” is Jack London’s lat- 
est novel. It is socialistic, and is a pro- 
phecy of the outcome of the present strug- 
gle between capital and labor. The story 
is a transcript from a manuscript written 
by Avis Eberhard, wife of Ernest Eber- 
hard, the hero of the story. The manu- 
script has been discovered by a critic of 
the twenty-eighth century, who annotates 
and explains various historicai characters 
of the story. It is evident from the first 
that Ernest has been assassinated; and 
Avis lovingly recounts her life with her 
husband, beginning with the days when, a 
college girl, she first met Ernest, a horny- 
handed son of labor; but withal, a quick- 
witted, keen thinker. The manuscript re- 


counts scenes bloodier than the French 


Revolution—more terrible than deaths in 
Siberian prisons, and runs to a time when 
the power of wealth has reduced labor to 
abject siavery; and it ends abruptly at 
the end of the second revolt of labor 
against capital, leaving at last the secret 
of Ernest’s death in doubt. 2 

Many names familiar to us are written 
high on the walls of fame and notoriety: 
Henry Van Dyke, President David Starr 
Jordan, being among the number. 

Dr. Jordan is quoted as giving as the 
test of truth: “Will it work? Can you 
trust your life to it?” 

The book is written in London’s usual 
strong, virile style, and carries the reader 
along with it. We cannot, however, agree 
with the author that the country is com- 
ing to any such era of bloodshed as he so 


_ vividly describes. ‘That we face serious 


problems there is no doubt, but that we 
will not be able to peacefully settle them 
is entirely another question. The end in 
America is to be reached by a process of 
peaceful evolution rather than by war. 
The Macmillan Co., $1.50. New York. 
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SWINBURNE’S NEW DRAMA. 


“The Duke of Gandia,” by the poet, A. 
(©. Swinburne, is a drama of daring plot 
and situation. The time, the fifteenth 
century. Alexander is father of two boys 
and a girl; Francesco, beautiful and win- 
ning; Caesar, shrewd and ambitious, at 
the same time without conscience; and 
the lovable Lucrezia. Caesar is jealous of 
Francesco, and cunningly contrives his 
brother’s murder, that he may be ad- 
vanced. At the same time, he holds his 
father, Alexander, in power partly by 
his daring, partly by his mental strength ; 
and the father manifests his affection at 
heart for the wayward son in the words: 


“T would I saw thine end 
And mine; and yet I would not.” . 


The drama affords great opportunities 
for brilliant acting. It is in blank verse. 
The style is clear and simple, and take 
it all in all, marks a high-water point in 
Swinburne’s drama. 

Harper & Brothers, $1.25. New York. 


SHA SWASHES. 


“Bahama Bill, Mate of the Wrecking 
Sloop, Sea-Horse.” by T. Jenkins Hains. 

The knowing reader who sees Captain 
Hains’ name on a book or at the head of a 
magazine story at once prevares himself 
for a dip into the fifteen-men-on-the- 
dead-man’s-chest type of fiction; and the 
knowing reader is seldom disappointed. 
The man who wrote “The Black Barque” 
and ‘““The Voyage of the Arrow,” is not in 
his element until he has spilled a few 
dozen buckets of blood amidships, and 
drowned, strangled, flayed or in some 
other expeditious manner disposed of at 
least half his ship’s company. 

“Bahama Bill” is not the most blood- 
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thirsty of Captain Hains’s books, but it 
by no means gives evidence that its au- 
thor has taken to writing society novels. 


This book is a collection of tales bound > 


rather loosely together by the presence in 
all of them of Bahama Bill, “a giant ne- 
gro of the Keys; young, powerful, and the 
best diver on the Florida reef. His chest 
*measured forty-eight inches in circumfer- 
ence over his lean pectoral muscles, and 
he often bent iron bars of one-half inch 
to show the set of his vice-like grip. He 
was almost black, with a sinister-looking 
leer upon his broad face, his eyes red and 
watery.” 

That’s Bill. The knowing reader afore- 
said has perhaps some idea of what the 
negro mate will accomplish before Cap- 
tain Hains is through with him. 

L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 


Eleanor Stuart has written a sweet lit- 
tle story entitled “The Postscript,’ and 
it bids fair to be one of the big successes 
for summer reading. It is.of sonvenfent 
shape and of large type, clearly uistinct in 
character, and of a substance that will en- 
dear it to the summer girl and her hero. 
It stirs the emotions and makes one think 
of the best there is of Marion Crawford’s 
work. It is a thriller in miniature. 

(The McClure Company, Chicago.) 


“(et-Rich-Quick Wallingford” is so 
well known a story that it scarcely calls 
for a mention by the reviewer of books. 
It is a simply-told, subtle story of sinuous 
business twists, and very true to life, and 
it reminds every reader of this or that one 
of his successful friends, but in a way it 
is harmful, as there are some people who 
may be charmed -with its truth to such 
an extent that they will believe that it 
really typifies a whole class, and not the 
isolated individuals in the world of finance 
and promotion. Of course, we all of us 
have known the Wallingfords of daily life. 
‘They are the brilliant friends we shake 
before the jail takes them from us. You 
have met the man who asks you to act as 
secretary, president or vice-president of 
this or that corporation, “as a matter of 
form,” fills all the offices with his friends, 
and then fills his pockets with the profits 
of nefarious deals, leaving the accommo- 
dating friends to face the clamors of the 


stockholders while the Wallingford flits 
on to the nest of new friends to fleece and 
new suckers to hook. It’s an every-day 
story, and it’s well told, and there is an 
added charm in the fact that there is not 
a week or two of halt, as in the serial 
form, between the exciting chapters of 
this appreciation of a phase of American 
business; a phase of that life that will in 
five or ten years have entirely disappeared. 
George Randolph Chester has opened a 
mine in this line of romancing, and he is 
fully equal to its development. He has a 
great future before him. The dedication 
is almost as good as the story, and the 
business men to whom it is dedicated will 
relish the prefatory paragraph with a 
grim smile. It is as follows: “To the live 
business men of America—those who have 
been ‘stung’ and those who have yet to 
undergo that painful experience, this little 
tale is sympathetically dedicated.” 
The Henry Altemus Company 


“The Sword Decides” is one of the in- 
teresting books of the day. It will make 
good reading for the romantic summer 
giri and the athletic young man on his an- 
nual vacation. It is a story of olden Italy 
and is full of stir and strife, and ambition 
and red murder. It is well written, and 
holds the reader’s attention very closely. 
It is one of the kind of tales that keep one 
waked way in the night and into the hours 


of the morning. It is of love and intrigue 


the author writes, and the book may he 
called an historical novel, although it is 
not true to say so. It seems to depict the 
times truthfully, but the characters are 


fictitious. Giovanna of Anjou is a fear- 


fully attractive woman who is wed four 
times, and who bends Naples to her will. 
Such an one did live, a murderess and a 
liar, past master in the art of both, when 
such practices were common. The great 
dramatic event of the plot is precipitated 


by an eclipse. It is then that Giovanna — 


confesses to the only man she has really 
loved, and he attempts to kill her, to 
avenge the taking of the life of her hus- 
band, the king, Andreas of Hungary, who 
was hanged by her lure and connivance. 
Now, ye curious ones, read ye the tale, for 
it is worth while. The publisher is the 
McClure Company. The author, Marjorie 
Bowen. 
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“Stories of Struggles,” this socialistic, 
literary emetic, is nonsense advertising 
foolishness, the most vapid and inane in- 
tellectual evacuation, we have ever read. 
We don’t know whether it is Mr. Win- 
chavsky’s first effort, but if we were he, 
it would be unquestionably his last. The 
book is a series of Sunday-schoolish stories 
in which the heroes or heroines starve to 
death, murder themselves to mitigate their 
appetites, or reside in jail—all owing to 
the rapacity of the rich, or to the tyranny 
of the Government. But they all died, 
as far as we got, and we can’t recall when 
perusing any other obituary afforded us 
so much pleasure. The book does not arise 
to the dignity of an exposition or the depth 
of a complaint; it is in literature what its 
cause is in political economy, wishy- 


washy. unspeakably idiotic, ineffably fool- | 


ish, transcendentally assinine. Compared 
to it, Baxter’s “Saint’s Rest” is logical, 
“Jack the Giant Killer” convincing, and 
“Science and Health” unanswerable. 
ae of Struggles” irresistibly suggest 

“struggle to forget” it, and we hope our 
ieee will pardon the claim we have 
made upon their time in reading this trib- 
ute. 


“The Common Sense of Socialism” is 
not ill-written, a dissertation on insanity 
is not necessarily drivel; but Mr. Spargo, 
in trying to tell us something new about 
a very old thing, tells us nothing at all 
about anything. To begin with, his cita- 


tions are sophistically opposite, if | am. 


allowed that expression. Of course, Adam 
Smith, John Stuart Mill, Goethe and 
every other man .of feeling felt and feels 
disgust for conditions, but disgust is a 
relative term, and we can deplore what we 
have while hesitating to resort to what our 
reason tells us is more deplorable. Are 
we to infer from what the gentleman cites 
that his anthorities were Socialists? He 
says, “Socialism permits the individual to 
own everything but the common necessi- 
ties, which are to be owned in common.” 
Ah, indeed! Then what becomes of the 
sanctity of private ownership? Does he 
believe that under co-operation the aver- 
age man will be so busy looking out for 
the public that he won’t devote most of 
his time trying to make the public look 
out for him?. As to the Goldfield papers’ 


advocating the hanging of Socialists in 
contradistinction to the Socialists’ paper 
saying nothing of murdering capitalists, 
this is owing largely to the fact that 
under some conditions an invitation is 
superfluous. If the Socialists of Goldfield 
didn’t need hanging, of what did they 
stand most pressingly in need? Anarchy, 
as we take it, means “no Government ;” 
Socialism, if we don’t mistake it, means 
“nothing but Government.” Under An- 
archy everybody does as he pleases; under 
Socialism, he tries to keep everybody else 
from doing it. 

The very fact that poverty is one of the 
practical essentials, and moral perfection 
one of the theoretical essentials of Mr. 
Spargos  politico-economic nightmare 
leads us to question its feasibility. A 
good appetite waited upon by a vigorous 
digestion places us beyond the pale of 
pessimism, but we cannot believe in the 


perfection requisite to co-operation in spite 


of Mr. Spargo’s. logical presentation. But 
we congratulate the gentleman on his 
style, his healthy Anglo-Saxon, .and his 
well-turned periods. He says what he 
means in no uncertain way, whether in 
his eulogy of his cause or in his denuncia- 
tion of capitalists. We are sorry that he 
has seen proper to lavish so much enthu- 
siasm on what his common-sense should 
tell him can never be, and on what, if he 
could be, his experience would cause hin 
to lavish more regret. 


The W. B. Conkey Company, of Ham- 
mond, Indiana, have just published a very 
valuable book entitled “Panama and 
Back,” by Doctor Henry T. Byford. The 


doctor, it seems, has recently returned > 
from a trip to the Panama Canal Zone, 


and to some of the unfrequented islands 
of the Caribbean Sea. The book is illus- 
trated with photographs taken by the au- 
thor, and it is well written and put to- 
gether. The business man and _ student 
will find it a compendium of information 
on Canal Zone affairs. Any addition to 
the literature, in reference to the Canal 
Zone or the insular and colonization of 
the United States, is to be welcomed, as 
there is a time coming, and that very 
shortly, when just such books as this one 
by Doctor Byford will be eagerly sought 
by merchants who desire to extend their 
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trade, and by students who desire to in- 
crease their store of knowledge. 


This is the day of the “‘business novel.” 
Herbert N. Casson has opened up a new 
field by giving us, in a pleasant way, bio- 
graphies that are not biographies, but 
epic poems in prose. He tells us the story 
of the big men of Chicago, of their 
achievements that read like the tale of 
Aladdin. ‘This book gives the first insight 


-in the growth of one of the greatest 


of American. businesses, a business which 
has spread all over the world. It is a 
wonderful story... 

Doubleday, Page, McClure & Company, 
New York. 


The Outing Publishing Company is out 


with a new book, entitled “Big Game at 
Sea,” by Professor Charles Frederick Hol- 
der. The volume is a splendid addition to 
the sportsman library. and it is got up 
regardless of the cost of paper and bind- 
ing, as is usual with the publications by 
the Outing Company. ‘There is no man 
in the country better able to tell his ex- 
periences with the big game of the sea 
than Charles Frederick Holder. Professor 
Holder will be remembered as the erst- 
while editor of the old California Maga- 
zine, one of the many contemporaries the 


Overland Monthly has buried for lo! these 
many moons. If every department con- 
nected with the magazine in question had 
beer managed with Holder’s ability, it 
would have made a longer fight for exist- 
ence. Holder left San Francisco, and the 
world is given entirely too few of the 
works of his pen. The Outing Company 
is to be congratulated on obtaining the 
publication of the present book. 


Do you wish to beguile away the sum- 
mer hours in pleasant reading? ‘Then 
get Dumont Smith’s book, ‘‘Blue Waters 
and Green.” It is a story of personal ex- 
periences and descriptive of a trip to the 
Orient. It is the “Far East To-day,” as 
far as Mr. Smith is concerned, and it is 
a_really entertaining book. ‘The author 
takes you into his confidence and keeps 
vou there until the last page. There is 
nothing in the book that is screamingly 
funny, nothing that is darkly tragic, noth- 
ing that is so eloquent as to keep you 
awake nights, but it is all entertaining, 
and besides, it is the kind of useful know- 
ledge that is given in pleasant doses, and 
that once hypodermicked under the ‘skin, 
does not escape. ‘The illustrations, es- 


_ pecially the pen drawings, are splendid. 


It is a pity that more of these were not 
introduced. The publishers are Calkins 
& Company, of New York. 


a. 


The first editorial in the first number 
of the Overland Monthly is just as true 
in all its bearings to-day as when it was 
written by Bret Harte forty years ago 
this month. 

‘“As I may have occasion in these pages 
to advance certain opinions perhaps 
scarcely worthy of being dignified as the 
expression of plural wisdom, I shall always 
use the first person singular. Generally I 
think the average reader is not deceived by 
the editorial plural. We do not, I ob- 
serve, accept objectionable doctrine any 


ishers Advice| 


the quicker for it. On the contrary, we are 
very apt to say: “That’s Smith—every- 
body knows he’s incited by jealousy,’ or 
‘Jones got his price for that article.’ Per- 
haps Jones did; perhaps we get our price 
for opposing Jones’s views; but that is 
neither here nor there. I simply meant to 


say that in this department of the Over-— 


land there is nothing oracular—nothing 
but the expression of an _ individuality, 
generally inexact, rarely positive, and cer- 
tainly never authoritative. 

Yet it falls to my lot at the very outset, 
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to answer, on behalf of the -publishers, a 
few questions that have arisen in the pro- 
gress of this venture. Why, for instance, 
is this magazine called “The Overland 
Monthly?’ It would perhaps be easier to 
say why it was not called by some of the 
thousand other titles suggested. I might 
explain how ‘Pacific Monthly’ is hack- 
neyed, mild in suggestion, and at best but 
a feeble echo of the Boston ‘Atlantic ;’ how 
the ‘West,’ ‘Wide West’ and ‘Western’ are 
already threadbare and suggest to Kastern 
readers only Chicago and the Lakes; how 
‘Occidental’ and ‘Chrysopolis’ are but 
cheap pedantry, and ‘Sunset,’ ‘Sundown,’ 
‘Hesper,’ etc., cheaper sentiment; how 
‘California’—honest and direct enough—- 
is yet too local to attract any but a smail 
number of readers. I might prove that 
there was safety, at least, in the negative 
goodness of our present homely Anglo- 
Saxon title. But is there nothing more? 
Turn your eyes to this map made but a 
few years ago. Do you see this vast in- 
terior basin of the Continent, on which 
the boundaries of State and Territories 
are less distinct than the names of wan- 
dering Indian tribes; do you see this broad 
zone reaching from Virginia City to St. 
Louis, as yet only dotted by telegraph sta- 
tions, whose names are familiar, but of 
whose locality we are profoundly ignor- 
ant? Here creeps the railroad, each day 
drawing the West and East closer to- 
gether. Do you think, O owner of Oak- 
land and San Francisco lots, that the vast 
current soon to pour along this narrow 
channel will be always kept within the 
bounds you have made for it? Will not 
this mighty Nilus overflow its banks and 
fertilize the surrounding desert? Can 
vou ticket every passenger through to San 
Francisco—to Oakland—to Sacramento— 
even to Virginia City? Shall not the 
route be represented as well as the ter- 
mini? And where our people travel, thai 
is the highway of our thought. Will the 
trains be freighted only with merchandise, 
and shall we exchange nothing but goods ? 
Will not our civilization gain by the subtle 
inflowing current of Eastern refinement, 
and shall we not, by the same channel. 
throw into Eastern exclusiveness .some- 
thing of our own breadth and liberality? 
And if so, what could be more avnropriate 
for the title of a literary magazine than 
to call it after this broad highway ?” 


TALKS WITH ADVERTISERS. 


“Hotel life seems to have its attractive- 
ness for the wealthy families of New 
York. Because of the shortness of the sea- 
son, many society folk have not opened 
their city homes during the winter 
months. ‘I'‘hese families are to be found 
scattered through the large, semi-private 
hotels, which have multiplied within the 
last couple of years, and which have been 
designed with ‘a view to attracting the 
millionaire class of tenants. Hotel life, 
society women have begun to find out, af- 
fords an easy evasion of much entertain- 
ing. ‘The average hostess nowadays seeks 
to avoid extra bother, and it is less of a 
tax on her time and patience to hold large 
receptions in one of the half-dozen hotels 
favored by society, or in the. Colonial 
Club. By keeping her town house closed 
this winter, a society woman remarked the 
other day that at a rough estimate she 
had saved $75,000 in four ‘months. Be- 
sides this, she has not had to worry over 
the servant question and other matters so 
vexatious to women who entertain.” 

The despatch quoted above is only a 
repetition of the story that might be told 
in all our large cities, and in order to help 
this feature of American life along, the 
hotel man can find no better medium to 
reach the public than the magazine. Maga- 
zine advertising is indispensable to the 
hotel man. If he wishes to gather in the 
best clientage in the country, the maga- 
zine is the net he should spread, baiting it 
with clever publicity. 


WARNING AGAINST REFILLING 
LEA & PERRINS SAUCE BOTTLES. 
Witbin a month two restaurant proprie- 


tors in Portland, Ore., have been arrested 
and fined $25 each, in Judge Cameron’s 


Court, for refilling Lea & Perrins Wor- | 


cestershire Sauce bottles with an inferior 
sauce. In this connection the Portland 
Daily Journal says: “The eating public 
has been forced to take cheap mixtures 
labeled with the brand of well-known and 
popular condiments, as the proprietors of 
scores of restaurants have been increasing 
their revenues by buying inferior stuff in 
bulk and selling it under false pretences.” 
Lea & Perrins Sauce is+the original and 
genuine Worcestershire, and is known all 
over the world. 
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“yourself or on the beautiful 
skin of a child. The results are 
always the same, because it is pure. 
A hundred years have found Pears’ 
Soap matchless for the complexion. 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSEIS THE BEST. 
All rights secured.”” 
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THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SOGIETY 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Guaranteed: Capital. $1,200,000.00 
Capital actually paid up in cash.... 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds...... 1,428,855.93 
Remittances may be made by Draft, Post 
Delicate Office or Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Money Orders, or 
BOTH need PEARLINE'’S hel | coin by express. | 
exce aturdays to o’cloc an aturday 
SAFELY QUICKLY: Without R ubbing. rca, from 7 o’clock p. m. to 8 o’clock p. m. 


P EARLINE makes coarse for receipt of deposits only. 
Easily washed by Delicate women’ and OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First | 

| Delicate things Safely washed by St | Vice-President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice- 

| President, Emil Rohte; Cashier, 

Schmidt; ‘Assistant Cashier, William Herrmann; 

Secretary, oo Tourny; Assistant Secretary, 

A. H. Muiler; Goodfellow & Eells, General At- 
torneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 


A Song of Autumn 
and Other Porns 
BY HENRY MEADE BLAN D 


A book of verse full of Western spirit, containing “Pictures of Old 
California.” | 


A story in rhyme giving a view of old time ite 1 in the — One 
dollar per copy. 


SEND A COPY TO YOUR EASTERN FRIENDS | ; 


| cADDRESS: THE SHORT STORY CLUB, SAN JOSE, CAL. 
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CHEESE 


Justa little on 


Cheese is delicious. 

It adds zest to 
~ Welsh Rarebits, 
Macaroni with Cheese, Cheese Toast, Rice 


with Cheese and all Chafing Dish Cooking. 


PERRINS SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE . 
Its rare, rich flavor makes Lea & Perrins Sauce the most useful of all seasonings. 
Beware of Imitations. © Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 


Jupicious _PurRcHASING 


OF THE MATERIAL IN YOUR BUILDING MEANS MORE PROFIT ON YOUR 
INVESTMENT. 3” &# BUY FROM US, AS SALES <AGENTS OF CALIFORNIA’S 
BEST CONSTRUCTIVE MATERIALS. 3” 3# OUR QUALITY IS UNSURPASSED 
AND SAN FRANCISCO BENEFITS BY OUR PRICES. J# 3# IT MEANS MONEY 
TO YOU, WHETHER OWNER, ARCHITECT OR CONTRACTOR. 


Our Lines Comprise 


~CEMENT---Standard Portland Cement 

Santa Cruz Portland Cement, 
LIME---Holmes Lime Co., brands 

PLASTER---Marbelit.e Hardwall Plaster | 
BRICK---Cent.ral Brick Co., Red and Repressed, | 
Carnegie Brick and Pot.t-ery Co., Fire and 
Face Brick, Sewer Pipe and Terra Cotta. 
CRUSHED ROCK---Good Qualit.y. ‘Blue Trap.’’ | 


‘Western Building -MMaterial Company 


\ Phone Temporary 2647 SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE ARENA 


Edited by B. O. FLOWER 


A Magazine Dealing With the Vital Problems of the Hour 


A review of the content-matter of THE ARENA for 1907 shows that never in its history has 
it published so many really vital papers or carried on so aggressive and successful a battle 
for justice and nobler social conditions. THE ARENA will now be found stronger, abler and 
. more effective in its battle for civic righteousness and individual growth and development 
than ever before—a magazine that no man or woman who cares or dares to think will feel 
he or she can dispense with. The following will give an idea of the exceptionally strong and 
important papers published from January to May: 


Picturesque San Antonio. By George Wharton 


James. 


The Relation Between Woman in Industry and 


the Growth of Crime. By Maynard Butler. 


Concerning Compulsory Arbitration. By Theo- 


dore Schroeder. 
Emerson as Writer and Man. By Prof. James 
T. Bixby, Ph. D 


Through the Closed Shop to the. Open World. 


By Horace Traubel 


The Pernicious Laudation of the Rich. By Hon. 


hn D. Works. 


Jo 
The Political Outlook for the Coming Presiden- 


tial Election. By Hon. George Fred Williams. 
How Clara Barton Became Interested in Chris- 
tian Sclence. By Eugenia Paul Jefferson. 


A Socialist’s Definition of Socialism. By Hon. 


Carl D. Thompson. 


The Resurrection of Galveston. By George 


Wharton James. 


India’s Coming Greatness from a Constructive 
View-Point. By Saint Nihal Sing. 

How to Make Commercial Panics Impossible. By 
Albert Griffin. | 

The Race Track Evil and the Newspapers. By 
Hon. John D. Works. 

Inheritance Taxes. By Arthur B. Hayes. Solici- 
tor of Internal Revenue. 

Co-Operation in Great Britain. By J. C. Gray, 
General Secretary of The Co-operative Union. 

The Rimini Story in Modern Drama. By Prof. 
Archibald Henderson, Ph. D. 

Was Mansfield a Genius? By Harry Wand- 
macher. 

The Ultimate Issue Involved in Rallroad Acci- 
dents. By Carl S. Vrooman. 

The Christian Science Concept of Deity. By 
George H. Moore. 


In addition to the essays THE ARENA is illustrated and contains regular departments: 
The Editor’s Quiet Hour, Book Studies, Book Reviews, Editorials, Mirror of the Present, Pub- 
lic Ownership, Direct Legislation and Co-operative News, as well as a selection of the best 


current cartoons. 128 Pages. 


25 CENTS A COPY. 


$2.50 A YEAR. . 


50c. additional for postage to Canada and Foreign countries. 


ALBERT BRANDT, Publisher, 


to send the four recent issues of THE ARENA. 


address: 


53 Brandt Building, Trenton, N. J. 
I enclose 50 cents in acceptance of your offer 


I enclose $2.50, for which send THE ARENA 
from May, 1908, to June, 1909, to the following 


SPFCIAL OFFER 


Upon receipt of 50 cents in check, money or- 
der, stamps or coin, we will send you four re- 
cent issues in order to introduce the magazine. 

Or, to new subscribers, we will send the May 
and June numbers free with the twelve months 
from July for $2.50. 

Fill in the coupon Now, before you mislay 
this Magazine. 


ALBERT BRANDT: Publisher 
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Write today for Rates at Your Ageand Specimen Policy. 


STRENGTH OF | 


$ 1 9.08 Per Year Buys 
$ 1 O O O of Life Insurance 


in the 


New Low Cost Policy 


of The 


Prudential 


at Age 30. 


State Occupation. 


80 Million Dollars 


New Ordinary Insurance 


[i m\c\ Sold in 40 Weeks. 
The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


_ JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. Dept. 2) NEWARK,N. J. 
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FRANKLIN 


Convincing testimony on what 
an automobile will do---to 


gasoline and tires and your 


pocket book---is the actual 


scale-weight, seen with your 


-owneyes. Weigh a Franklin. 


Demonstration on request. 


Consolidated Motor Car Company 


402-4-6 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco 


Telephone Franklin 655 
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PATENTED 


HERE IS COMFORT FOR 
LITTLE BOYS and GIRLS 


No buttons to hurt 
the child or pull off; 
no annoying hooks; 
no unsanitary foul- 
air-retaining 
strings tc interfere 
with growth and 
healthy circuation 
of the blood or air ; 
no uncomfortable 
lumps or gatherings 
or thicknesses to 
worry the child or 
its mother—nothing 
but comfort, ease 
and pleasure 


Waist, Drawers, Skirt, all in one 
| SOMETHING ABSOLUTELY NEW 
Can be used as a kneckabout, as 


@ romper, for traveling, as ea 
sleeping garment, eas a house: 
dress, for bathing, es a throw=- 
over and ig many other ways 


Every Child Should Have Some 


Dainty enough for general wear, — 
these Tri Suits are so inexpen- 
sive that with them, for the price 
ofone costly frock a child can 
be outfitted for a year. They 
cut leundry bills in two 
Put a Bunnuing’s Tri-Suit on your dear little 
ones, note how refreshing it looks and feels; 
see the freedom of movement it permits with 
no worry for soiled frocks to you—no irritation 
to the child, and your heart will feel glad 
They are so simple and easy to 
put on and take off that a small 
child can dress itself 


In An Assortment of Colores 
WITH SHORT, MEDIUM OR LONG SLEEVES AS DESIRED 


For 2, 4 and G-:Year Olds 


Plain 5O0c. Edged 78c. Box Plaitad $1 


If your dealer cannot supply you we 
will, postpaid, on receipt of price 


We have a profitable proposition for 


women as demonstrating agents 
im the teowas they ive 


THE BUNNY COMPANY 
Room 250489 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


(WHEN ANSWERING MENTION THIS PUBLICATION) 
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| A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


|} ORIENTAL CREAM 


| or Magical Beautifier 


| PURIFIES Removes Tan, Pimples, 
. as well as Freckles, Moth Patches, 
Beautifies Rash and Skin Dis- 


eases and every 
blemish on 
beauty, and de- 
fies detection. 
It has_ stood 
the test of 60 
; no other 


the Skin. 
No other 
Cosmetic @ 
will do it. 


harmless 
taste it to be 
sure it is prop- 
erly made. 
Accept no 
counterfeit of 
| S similar name. 
The distin- 
) tinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient): ‘“‘As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the skin preparations.”’ 
+ tp sale by all druggists and fancy goods 
ealers. 


Gouraud’s Oriental Toilet Powder 


For infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. 
Relieves Skin troubles, cures Sunburn and ren- 
ders an excellent complexion. Price 25c. by mail. 


Gouraud’s Poudre Subtile 


Removes Superfluous Hair. Price $1 by mail. 


1 FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. | 


we 


| New York City. 


Illustrated catalogue on application. 
Market St., San Francisco. Branch, 837 S$ Spring St., Los Angeles 


GEMS== 


Beautiful, Genuine 
Direct from the First Source 
. Navajo Ruby Free | 
We sell ALL KINDS OF GEMS 


direct from the first source and warranted genuine at 
one-half to one-quarter regular jewelers’ prices. Birth- 
stones for every month in the year. 
Special Offer to Overland Monthly readers: 

Our beautiful Art Booklet, ‘*Native Gems,’’ showing 
Opals, Turquoise, Sapphires and many other gems in 
ACTUAL COLORS and sizes, together with FREE 
Genuine Navajo Ruby in the rough, both mailed to 
your address for a 2c stamp. Write today. 


The Francis E. Lester Company, Dept. DL 4 
| Mesilla Park, N. M. 


Office and Factory 1808 


\ / 

\ 

| 
| 

Hil CYCL 

plesake & Retail and For Fe 
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BACK EAST CHEAP 


Low round trip rate summer excursion tickets sold to Eastern | 
points on these dates: , | 


July 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 28, 29 
August 17, 18, 24 and 25 


Here are some of the rates: 


Omaha $ 60.00 


Council Bluffs | 60.00 
Kansas Cit-y 60.00 
Chicago 72.50 
St.. Louis 62.50 
New Orleans 62.50 
Washington 102.50 
Philadelphia | 108.50 
New York | 108.50 


Tickets good for three months--some cases longer. Stopovers 
and choice of routes going and coming. 


See nearest agent for details. 
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FOR FAMILIES AND TRANSIENTS 
Broadway & 63rd St, (Lincoln ~ N. Y. CITY VANCOUVER, B. C. 


} 
| 
MOST REMARKABLE 
IN THE VERY CENTRE OF EVERYTHING . 
All surface cars pass or transter to door. AP AIR TMENT BUILDING 
Subway and “L”’ stations, two minutes 
ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS IN AMERICA 
Rooms, with detached bath, * 1.50 per day up 
Rooms, wilh private bath, 200°" 
Suites, With private bath, 350° “« « Equipped with Merrill’s Patent Furniture, 
aes piss. also Combination breakfasts : ‘making One and Two Room Apartments 
W more comfortable and luxurious than a five 


or seven room flat. Higher rents—always 
full—tenants delighted—long waiting list. 

Our Patent Furniture Apartment Buildings 

4 0) T EL M 5 A increase real estate earnings from 50 ®lo 

to 100 vio. Makes residence section property 

NEW YORK more valuable’ than ‘“‘down town” districts. 


Ss. W. Cor. at. 54th Street. This ta 


IDEAL LOCATION 
NEAR THEATRES, 


10°. DIVIDENDS 10°. 
| Distributed Monthly 


New, 
Modern — An established, going business. In no sense 
. aad . speculative. Safer and better than any mort- 
Absolutely gage. Object of selling shares is to raise f 
Fj proof funds for the immediate erection of similar 
ire buildings elsewhere. 
Coolest Summer 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED J 
and Sulway Very Interesting Contract, 
and accessible to a 


all surface car 

lines. Transien* We want you to know all about us, our 
tes $2.50 with 

sie jure a property, and our plan. Write To-day for 

outside rooms. copy of “The Mansions.” Mailed free. 


Special rates for 
summer months. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET Whew ill Corporation 


Under the management of HARRY P. STIMSON, formerly with 


Motel Imperial, New York; R. J. BINGHAM, formerly with Chicago, U. S. A. 


Woodward. 
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SUMMER RESORTS 


GILROY Hot Springs 


OPEN THE YEAR ROUND. 


ACCESSIBILITY—The Keynote to our suc- 
cess. Only 4 hours from San Francisc9. includ- 
ing delightful stage ride over the best Kept 
mountain road in California. Unsurpassed table, 
superb service, health-healing waters, telephone, 
post-office, ideal climate. 

The waters contain sulphur, alum, iron, soda, 
magnesia, iodine and traces of arsenic, and are 
very efficacious in cures of rheumatism, neural- 
gia, rheumatic gout, kidney and liver diseases, 
iead and mercurial poisoning, and all bladder 
and urinary complaints. Hunting and_ trout 
fishing. Rates $12 to $17.50 a week; baths 
free. Trains leave Third and Townsend streets 
at 9 a. m. Direct stage connection. Send for 
booklet or see Peck-Judah, 789 Market Street. 


W. J. McDONALD, Proprietor. 


Saratoga Springs 


Tie Paradise of California. For health and pleas- 
ure; 15 different mineral springs; positive cure for 
liver, kidney and stomach; rates from $10 to $16 
per ‘week: furnished cottages for house- keeping. 
For information and booklet apply Peck-Judah’s, 
789 Market street, San Francisco, or J. MARTENS, 
Prop., Bachelor P. O., Lake County, California. 


HOT SPRINGS. 


The Greatest Health and Pleasure Resort in America 


Positive cure for rheumatism and stomach trou- 
ble. Natural mineral and steam baths. Hot min- 
eral plunge and tub baths. Table unsurpassed. 
Rates, $12 and $14 per week. THE ROADS HAVE 
BEEN PUT IN EXCELLENT SHAPE FOR STAG- 
ING AND AUTOMOBILES. Round-trip ticket $8 
via Northwestern Pacific R. R. For further par- 
ticulars, address R. H. CURRY, Proprietor, Sonoma 
Co., California. 


Vichy Springs 


Three miles from Ukiah, Mendocino County. 
Curative waters, Neuheim Baths, hunting, fishing; 
first-class table. J. A. REDEMEYER, Prop. 


Agua Galiente Springs 


Send your family to the nearest Hot Sulphur 
Springs to San Francisco. First-class accommo- 
dations. Special rates to families. No staging. 
Four trains daily. Fare, round trip, $1.65. Tiburon 
ferry or Oakland; two hours’ ride. Caliente Water, 
bottled here, can be had at all first-class places. 

Address, THEODOR RICHARDS, Agua Caliente, 
Sonoma County, 


Persons dcsifing a nice, quiet place, go to Beach 
Hill Inn. Artistic furnishings, elegant rooms, ex- 


tensive grounds, overlooking the beach; improved 
ne last year. Address MISS A. PORTER, Santa 
ruz. 


The thorough overhauling, installation of new 
enameled bath tubs and equipment of new fur- 
nishings have put 


Skaggs Hot Springs 


at the head of the most fashionable health and 
pleasure resorts this season. The prevailing clean- 
liness and unexcelled cooking by the new manage- 
ment should also be remembered. Booklets ob- 
tainable from our city establishment, 600 Oak S‘., 
or Skaggs, Sonoma Co., Cal. 


H. SCHULTZ, Manager. 


Mark West Warm Springs 


SONOMA COUNTY. 


Only 3% hours from San Francisco and ‘but 7 
miles’ staging. Meet trains of N. W. Pacific at 
Fulton both morning and evening. Round-trip only 
$3.75. Now owned and conducted by J. F. Mul- 


‘grew, for the past 13 years at Skaggs Springs, who 


with confidence, to any one of his guests of 
Nine mineral springs; superb boating 
and swimming; famous wild grape vine arbors— 
one 50 by 170 feet, covering hotel veranda and 
driveway. “The prettiest place in California’’ is 
the verdict of thousands. Can now accommodate 
200. Fine table. My own dairy and garden. All 


refers, 
the past. 


amusements. Fine trout streams. Rates, $2 a day 
or $12 a week. Address J. F. MULGREW, Fulton, 
California. 


Klamath Hot Springs 


In the mountains of Northern California, is noted 
for its fine climate, fishing, hunting and mineral 
waters. Apply to Peck-Judah Co., 789 Market St., 
San Francisco, or to Edson Bros., Beswick, Siski- 
you County, Cal. 


Howard Springs 


First Lithia Springs in the State; also hot leis. 
sulphur and borax; plunge baths; hot and coo! 
magnesia. S. P. Co. to Calistoga. Address Miss 
C. Wheeler, Howard Springs, Lake Co. $10 to $16. 


Hotel St. James 


OPPOSITE ST. JAMES PARK, SAN JOSE 
Recognized headquarters for automobile parties. 
ALBERT BETTENS, Prop. R. M. BETTENS, Mgr. 


Geyser Stage Line 


Headquarters at Smith’s Stable. 
livery. WEST ST., 


First-class 


Cloverdale, California. 
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~ SUMMER RESORTS 


THE FINEST BEACH ON 


Pizmo Beac THE COAST 


“NOT AN IDLE MINUTE.” 


SPEND YOUR 
SUMMER AT 


Hold your conventions and club outings at Pizmo. 


You can live at the Inn for $2.50 per day. Special 
weekly and monthly rates. 


Elegantly furnished Tents in Tent-City for $6.00. 


per week for two. 

Fishing, Boating, Bathing, Autoing, Bowling, 
Tennis, Horseback riding through the mountains; 
Clam Digging. 

Two large bathing pavilions, with warm plunge. 

The beach at Pizmo is one-quarter of a mile 
wide and seventeen miles long. And is noted among 
the autoists as the Ormond of the West. 

Ask any Southern Pacific agent about summer 
excursion rates, or write Pizmo Beach Resort, 789 
Market street. 


Paraiso Hot Springs 


(Official Hotel—American Motor League.) 


Grandest and most accessible of all resorts. Only 
one-half hour ride in hotel auto over a beautiful 
road. Waters awarded first prize at St. Louis Ex- 
position. Wonderful natural hot baths and mineral 
waters. Expert masseurs, large new swimming 
tank and other improvements. New SUN BATH, 


the only one on the coast. 
| H. H. McGOWAN, Prop. 


Soda Springs 


NOW OPEN. 


California’s famous mountain Spa, only 50 miles 
from San Francisco. The nearest watering place 
and summer resort to the city. 1,000 feet elevation, 
overlooking for 25 miles the beautiful Napa Valley. 
Good hotel accommodations. New skating rink. 
Terms on application to JOHN JACOBS, Prop., 
Napa Soda Springs, Napa County, California. , 


Seigler Hot Springs 


Newly Renovated and Refurnished Throughout— 


Many New Improvements. Natural hot baths for 
sheumatism, malaria, etce.; wonderful stomach 
waters; Greatest Arsenic Beauty Bath in the State; 
Swimming pond. Baths free. Rates, $10 to $14. 
Livery in connection. Information at  Peck- 
Judah’s, 789 Market street, or address W.. E. 
CATHIE, Seigler, Lake County, Cal. 


Soda Bay Springs county, caitoris 


Situated on the picturesque shore of Clear Lake. 
Season opened May ist. Finest of boating, bath- 
ing, hunting and fishing; unsurpassed accommoda- 
tions; new launch accommodating 40 people, built 
expressly for the use of guests and excursions. 
lerms: $2 per day; $12 per week; special rates to 
families. Take Tiburon Ferry, 7:40 a. m. thence by 
rail to Pieta, thence stage or automobile direct to 
springs. 
ther information, address Managers, GEO. ROBIN- 
SON and AGNES BELLE RHOADS, Soda Bay 
Springs, Lake County, Cal., via Kelseyville P. O., 
or Peck-Judah Bureau, 789 Market St., S. F. 


Hotel Rowardennan 


Now open. For further information, see Peck- 
Judah Information Bureau, 
write B. DICKINSON, Prop., Ben Lomond, Cal. 


Round trip, good for six months, + Fur- . 


789 Market St., or . 


GS 


Idealizing California Country Life. 


All roads to Aetna Springs now open to automo- 
biles. Speciai automobile service from St. Helena 
to springs. Just the place for the family. Reser- 
vations now being made. Rates and literature 
on application. AETNA SPRINGS CO., 
Springs, Napa Co., California. 


Highland Springs 


The Mecca for autoists. 13 miles of perfect roads. 
Auto stage from Pieta, 75 minutes. 


150 rooms. Electric lights. 30 mineral springs. 
Wonderfully curative. 


Unsurpassed cuisine. 
Complete garage and automobile supplies. 
NEW MANAGEMENT. 
For reservations and further particulars address 


P. F. KOHNKE, Lessee and Manager. 
Cc. E. ZINKAND, Assistant Manager. 


Or, Peck Judah Information Bureau, 789 Market 
street, San Francisco. 


Anderson Springs, Lake County, California 


The greatest resort for health and pleasure; the 
only natural mineral steam baths in Lake County. 
Natural Hot Sulphur and Iron Baths. Board—$10 
to $14 per week. No extra charge for baths. How 
to reach the springs—Take Oakland Ferry at 7:30 
a. m., or’ steamer Monticello, and Napa Valley 
Electric R. R. to St. Helena, auto stage to springs, 
fare, $6.55; arrive 12.30 for lunch, or S. P. train to 
Calistoga, arrive 11:30 for lunch; Spiers stage to 
springs; fare $6.80; arrive at Anderson Springs at 
4 p. m., distance Z1 miles. Fare, $7 round trip from 
San Francisco. Address all communications to 
J. ANDERSON, Anderson Springs, Middletown, 
Lake County, Cal. 


Original White Sulphur 
St. Helena, Napa County 


Seleci, quiet home; moderate prices; good table; 
furnithed cottages; ideal spots for tents and camp- 
ing; 5:30 p. m. train; no change; electric road open. 
rooms early. 

2 MR. and MRS. J. SANDFORD. 


The Colorado 


NEW AND UP-TO-DATE. 
Rates from $5.00 to $10.00 per Week. 
Rooms single or en suite. All cars to the door. 


MRS. N. L. WEEKS, 229!% Pacific Ave., Santa 
Cruz, Cal. Phone Main 226. 


Aetna 
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GOOD REPORTS 


are flowing in from all points 
of the compass, concerning the 


Biggest --- Brightest --- Best 


evening newspaper on the Pacific Coast. — 
Fearless, Independent Editorials. Readable, Reliable News Items 


EVERY EVENING THE TRIBUN E SUNDAY MORNING 


Largest evening paper on the Coast 
Tribune Bldg., 8th and Franklin Sts., Oakland 


ON 
YOUR OWN TERMS. 
TELL US YOUR WANTS. 
Established 1860 THE FRANKLIN-TURNER CO., Atlanta, 6a. 


FERMS: Name your own TERMS. [...... Old Folks’ Bibles ....Books for Girls 
For years we have tried to develop a plan whereby the §...... S. S. Teachers’ Bibles §...... ooks for Boys 
Masses could be enabled to get any books they want §...... Family Bibles § (Uf...... Novels, High Grade 
and need for Self-Education or pleasure with- ]...... Red Letter Bibles —‘ff...... Young People’s Library 
if you are worthy, though poor, cut this ocket ik es an est'ts ook 
out, mark X by the book or books you are interested §f----- Child's Life of Christ §f...... Stock Book 
in, mail to us at once and we will send you illus- f------ Child's Story of the Bible}...... Doctor Book 
After you get our literature and decide Children’s Story Books Star S 
s Story Books §...... peaker 
to order then tell us how and when you can a Children’s Histories _ §f...... Wild Beasts, Birds, etc. 
for the books you want. If you are reasonable in 
ERMS, we will gladly ship your order. N 
And if books are not as represented, you can return ‘*®™© — 
them at Our expense. City or Town — State 
Be sure and mention this paper. 2% ™- 25 Sircet and No., P. O. Box, or R. F. D. ~~ s 


< 


Learn Fundamental Thinking 
and the SCIENTIFIC INTERPRETATION of LIFE 


The sum of all scientific knowledge forms a Network of Facts 
and principles, which properly understood, will guide you to the 
TRUTH in every field of enquiry. 


PARKER H. SEROCOMBE, Sociologist 
Instructor of Personal Philosophy based 
on the Unity and Inter-Relationship on all 
Knowledge. 


A course of six lessons by mail or in class will enable you to al- 
ways choose the correct point of view on every subject and thus 
go far towards systematizing your thoughts and guiding your 
judgmen . 


No application will be considered unless itis accompanied by a 
sample essay of not more than two hundred words containing th 
applicant’s best thought on his favorite subject. , 


I do not personally accept pay for my service—all fees from 
pupils being turned over to trustees, the fund to go toward found- 
sng a Rational School of Life and Thought. For terms address 


Parker H. Sercombe, 2238 Calument Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


- [a Will he p you to forget your Suspender Troubles 
— They Outwear Three Ordinary Kinds 


Made with sliding back, strong non-fraying, 
unbreakable cord ends, sliding cast offs, easily 
adjusted, non-rusting gilt buckles, and web 
that has more and sBerter RUBBER than any other 
suspender made. In tient or HEAVY weights 
for man or boy. Extra long for big men or 
extra heavy, if you need them, at no extra cost. 


IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU 
WE WILL, POST PAID, FOR 50 CENTS 


HEWES & POTTER 
Dept. 2504 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


GOTHAM 


Fifth Ave. and 55th Street 
sNEW YORK 


Located in the heart of the resi- 
dence and club district of the 
Metropolis, offers an exclusive 
home life of unsurpassed elegance 
and refinement, in closé touch 
with the social world. Absolute- 
ly fire-proof in every detail of 
construction. 


Special arrangements for perma- 
nent guests 


CARL BERGER, Manager 
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Put Your Money ina New York 


Particularly, if you can get it in one that is a money-maker and has stood 
all tests for 25 YEARS MAKING a PROFIT each year. 

$9.50 will start you, giving you a $10 interest with a personal guarantee “by 
the Treasurer of the Company,” for 614 per cent on your money. 

$95 will give you 10 shares of stock (the par value of which is $100), or you 
may secure aS many shares as you desire by paying one-tenth of the amount 
down, one-tenth more each month thereafter, until paid for, ‘eside getting all divi- 
dends paid on your stock during that time. 


Just a Moment Now 


While I tell you something of this company whose stock I am offering, and 
which you should buy if you want a safe, sound and money-making investment, 
one that will permit you to sleep well, and makes money for you while you sleep. 


History of the Business. 


Mr. John F. Douthitt, “whose name this company bears,” established this busi- 
ness 25 years ago, has made money every year since, last year cleared over $50,00U. 
All these years the business has been located on the wealthiest street, in the greatest 
city in the world, 273 Fifth avenue, New York City. 

The John F. Douthitt Co. deals in hand-painted tapestries, upholsteries, draper- 
ies, oil paintings, water colors, brass goods and antiques of all kinds; besides all 
this, the company does a large decorating business. Mr. Douthitt has decorated 
some of the finest homes, hotels, theatres, State capitols and court houses in all 
parts of the United States. 

The company is headquarters for and carries the largest stock of HAND 
PAINTED SILK TAPESTRIES IN THE WORLD. 

The continual growth of this enterprise made it too large for a one man business, 
thereby necessitating making it a corporation, which was affected last November 
when the John F. Douthitt Co. took over this excellent business, with a house 
packed full of goods amounting to over $200,000 AND NOT ONE CENT OF IN- 
DEBTEDNESS. Can one ask for anything better ? 

There is a limited amount of this stock for sale, but only a part of that will 
be sold at $9.50, and the only notice of advance in price will be when printed on 
the coupon below. 

In filling out the coupon, write plainly the name to whom the certificate is for, 
but send in quickly before the advance in price. 

There-is a good position here for several men in the different lines. 

Make all checks and orders to G. Ma. WHEELER, Treasurer. 


JOHN F. DOUTHITT CO. : 273 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
FORMED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF MAINE 
Capital stock, (full paid and non-assessable) $300,000. 
Par value of shares, $10 each, now selling at $9.50 per share. 


Enclosed find $ in payment for shares of the Jno. F. Douthitt Co. Issue 


Certificate to , » City 


Street , State : OVERLAND MONTHLY 
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Every Woman 
™ is interested and should 
know about the wonderful 


= MARVEL Whirling Spray 
\ 

It cleanses in- 
stantly. 


Ast your druggist for 


— 


For More than a Century 


various disorders of the stomach and bowels, 
such as indigestion, sour stomach, heartburn, 
biliousness, both in adults and children, have 


been relieved by 


HENRY’S 


Calcined Magnesia 


a mild and pleasant remedy. Corrects acidity. assists diges- 
tion and relieves constipation. ‘Take the genuine only—it 
requires a smaller dose than imitations and is doubly effica- 
cious without harshness. In use since 1772. Bottle sealed 
with old-style British ‘‘ Inland stamp 

old in the Unite ates 
THOs. & WILLm. HENRY with the name of Schieffelin 


& Co. on label, which secures 


MANCHESTER 
wrapper. Refuse inferior substitutes. Ask your druggist. 


Bright’s Disease, Diabetes and 


WwW 


ALLEN’S B B B FLOUR CO. 
INC., DES MOINES, IOWA, AND 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA. 
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BRIGHT’S DISEASE AND DIABETES 


SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 


Under the Auspices of the Cincinnati Evening Post, | 


Five Test Cases were Selected and Treated 
Publicly by Dr. Irvine K. Mott, Free of Charge 


Irvine K. Mott, M. D., of Cincinnati, Ohio, well 
and favorably known in that city as a learned phy- 
sicilan—a graduate of the Cincinnati Pulte Medical 
College, class of 1883, and who afterward took 
clinical courses at the London 
(Eng.) Hospitals and has since 
1890 been a Specialist for the 
treatment of kidney diseases— 
claims that he has discovered a 
remedy to successfully treat 


other kidney troubles, either in 
their first, intermediate or last 
stages. Dr. Mott says: “My 
method arrests the disease, even 
though it has destroyed most of 
the kidneys, and preserves in- 
tact that portion not yet destroyed. The medi- 
cines I use neutralize the poisons that form a tox- 
ine that destroys the cells in the tubes in the kid- 


n 

The Evening Post, one of the leading daily papers 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, hearing of Dr. Mott’s success, 
asked if he would be willing to give a public test to 
demonstrate his faith in his treatment, and prove 
its merits by treating five persons suffering from 
Bright’s Disease and Diabetes, free of charge, the 
Post to select the cases. 

Dr. Mott accepted the conditions, and twelve per- 
sons were selected. After a most critical chemical 
analysis and microscopic examination had been 
made, five of the cases out of the twelve, those 
showing the most advanced form of these diseases 


were decided upon. These cases were placed under 


Dr. Mott’s care and reports published each week in 
the Post. In three months all were discharged by 
Dr. Mott. The persons treated gained their nor- 
mal weight, strength and appetite and were able 
to resume their usual work. Any one desiring to 
read the details of this public test can obtain copies 
by sending to Dr. Mott for them. 

This public demonstration gave Dr. Mott an in- 
ternational reputation that has brought him into. 
correspondence with people all over the world, and 
several noted Europeans are numbered among those 
who have been successfully treated, as treatment 
can be administered effectively by mail. — 

The Doctor wiil correspond with those who are 
suffering with Bright’s Disease, Diabetes or any 
kidney trouble whatever, and will be pleased to give 
his expert opinion free to those who will send him a’ 
description of their symptoms. An essay which the 
Doctor has prepared about kidney trouble and de- 
scribing his new method of treatment, will also be 
mailed by him. Correspondence for this purpose 
should be addressed to IRVINE K. MOTT, M. D., 
567 Mitchell Blidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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BULLETIN 


- Newspaper. Daily Average Circulation in excess 
of 90,000 copies reaching over 400,000 readers 


every issue. 


The Bulletin has a_ larger 
circulation than any daily 
newspaper on the Pacific 
Coast, and reaches to the 
oreatest extent the classes 
who.respond most readily 
to advertising arguments. 
It carries more inches of 
local display advertising 
every day than any other 
San Francisco newspaper. 
That is the real test of its 
pulling power for advertisers. 


Served by Carrier IN THE HOMES. 25 cents per month. 
By mail $3.00 per year. 


San Francisco’s Leading Daily and Only Evening 
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Hotel 


NEW YORK CITY 


at 


Sherman Square 
Broadway and 70th Street 


Situated midway between Central 
Park and Riverside Drive; removed 
from the noises of the down-town sec- 
tion and in easy access to business, 
shopping and theatre districts. Sub- 
way Station nearly opposite. Five 
minutes from Grand Central Station, 
12 minutes from Wall Street. All sur- 
face cars pass the doors. 


Room are the most attractive in the city. 


request to 


The HOTEL REGENT is particularly adapted to those requiring a hotel home, 
_ thoroughly modern and of excellence and refinement. 


Reduced rates during summer months, 


The Restaurant and Palm 


Booklet and further information on 


F. M. ROGERS, Manager 


GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL TOILET POWDER. 


An ideal, antiseptic toilet powder for infants 
and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. Cures_ skin 
troubles and keeps the complexion in an excel- 
lent condition. Mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
per box. F. T. HOPKINS, Proprietor. 


37 Great Jones St., New York City. 


household goods to and from all 

e6itith- on the Pacific Coast. 443 Marquette 
Building, Chicago; 1501 Wright Building, St. Louis; 
851 Tremont Building, Boston; 101 Columbia 
Building, San Francisco; 200 Central Building, Los 
Angeles. 


Freight. Forwarding Co. 
Reduced Rates 


Harrigan, Weidenmuller & Rosenstirn 


A.M ROSENSTIRN, Sec. 
SAN FRANCISCO INCORPORATED L.A. WEIDENMULLER Pres. 
REAL ESTATE BOARD A.L.HARRIGAN, Treas. 


REAL ESTATE; Leases a Specialty 


345 MONTGOMERY STREET; SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Cable Address, 
Harwerose. Telephone Kearny 1531. New York Representative. Dud- 
ley Field Malone, 37 Wall St., N. Y. 


STAMP ALBUM with 538 genuine stamps, 
incl. Rhodesia, Congo (tiger), China 
(dragon), Tasmania (landscape), Jamaica 
(w’t’rfalls), etc., only 10c. <Ag’ts W’t’d, 
50 °lo. Big bargain list, $1; coupons and 
a set of rare stamps worth 30c. ALL 
FREE. WE BUY STAMPS. C. E. HUSS- 
MAN CO., Dept. H., St. Louis, Mo. 
Instant relief and 


.t- ve cure. Trial 
tre. tanemt mailed 
free. 


International Co., 1123 Broadway, New York, 


MEMBER OF 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


— Brooks’ Appliance is a new 
scientific discovery with auto- 
24 matic air cushions that draws 
the broken parts together and 
binds them as you would a 
broken limb. It absolutely 
holds firmly and comfortably 
and never slips, always light 
and cool and conforms toevery 
Se movementof the body without 
a Chafing or hurting. I make it 
to your measure and send it to 
you on a strict guarantee of 
#7’ satisfaction or money refund- 
ed and I have put my price so 
lowthat anybody,richor poor, - 
can buy it. Remember I make 
it to your order—send ittoyou 
—you wear it—and if it doesn’t satisfy you, you send it back to 
me and I will refund your money. The banks or any res 
ble citizen in Marshall will tell you that is the way I do busi- 
ness—always absolutely on the square and I am selling thou- 
sands of people this way for the past five years. Remember I 
use no salves, no harness, no lies, no fakes. I just give yous 
straight business deal at a reasonable price. 

E. Brovks, Brooks Bidg., Marshall, Mieh. 


A BENEFICIAL TOILET PREPARATION. 


A complexion beautifier that is not only harm- 
less, but that is positively purifying, healing and 
beneficial, has a just claim to the attention of all 
who have the praiseworthy desire to assist nature 
in the production of a beautiful complexion. Dr. T. 
Felix Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or Magical Beau- 
tifier, is gaining in favor -with those who know its 
value, and how with its aid the skin that is freck- 
led, tanned, pimpled or moth-patched can be made 
like a new-born babe’s. Having been declared by 
the Board of Health to be free from injurious 
properties, and being recommended by physicians, 
one need have no hesitation in giving it a trial, as 
it is on sale at all Druggists and Fancy Goods 
stores. 
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an Example | 
of what a Newspaper should be 
--A Clean Home Newspaper 
Well Edited--Proud of its Make- 
up--Fearless and fighting for 
the public good at all times 
--It is the paper for you and 

-, you should Read It. 
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FOR SHORT STORIES 


SUNSET is in the field for short stitch best short stories of Western out- 
of-door life that can be written. The attention of all writers is called to this an- 
: nouncement, which means that between this date and July 31st cash prizes amount- 
ing to $2,000 will be paid. for fifteen stories of the character desired. This amount 
will be divided inta tha following prizes: First prize, $500; second prize, 
$250; third prize, $200; fourth and fifth prizes, $150 each; five 
stories at $100 each; five stories at. $50 each. 

The only limitations put upon writers are that the manuscripts shall run _ be- 
tween three thousand and eight thousand words; that they shall relate in some 
‘manner to the country west of the Mississippi river, or to any locality north of the 
equator in lands washed by the Pacific, although preference will be given those re- 
lating to the Western States. They must al! ‘elie the out-of-doors and be buoy- 
ant, cheerful and hopeful. 

All stories should reach this office not later than July 31st, and prize winners will 
be announced in the October number. The author’s name and address should 
not be attached to the manuscript, but should he submitted in a separate sealed 
envelope, which should simply bear the title of the story. The stories will be passed 
upon by three readers, all of them independent of the editorial staff. All manu- 
scripts not receiving prizes, or purchased independently, will be returned at the 
close of the competition, providing stamps for such return are enelosed. All shoul: 
be typewritten, and should be plainly addressed: SHORT Srosy CONTEST, SUNSE1 


MAGAZINE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 
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Don’t. You Want. a 
Monthly Message from Home? 


How long since you last saw a copy of the old New England Magazine? Do you 
know that under new management it is now, more than ever before, the ideal re- 
minder of the happy boyhood and girlhood days in far away New England, or those 
whose lives have led them South and West? 

What is it that you like best of all to remember of New England—mountain, 
wood or water? You will find every number of New England’s magazine filled 


with beautiful photographs of beautiful New England, beautifully reproduced on 


the finest of coated paper. 

Is it the progress of modern New England that interests you—its political life 
or its great manufactures? Each month you will find the story told in signed ar- 
ticle by New England’s representative men. 

Is it the history of ““New England in the making,” when New England was the 
biggest part of our United States, that fascinates vou? Nowhere else will you find 
it but in the New England Magazine. 

Do you long for the culture of New England? In the pages of the New Eng- 
land Magazme you will find New England’s art and New England’s literature at 
their best. 

But if it has been a long time since you last saw the New England Magazine. 
why not send at once to verify these facts? By filling out the coupon below, you 
will give yourself many an hour of pleasant reminiscence, and you will not obligate 
vourself in any way. NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, BOSTON. 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen—Please send me a recent copy of the NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. If, after ex- 
amination. I do not care to become a subscriber, I will send you word to that effect. 

_ But if you do not hear from me within two weeks after mailing the magazine, you are at 
liberty to enter my subscription and send me bill. Very truly yours, 
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The “WATSON’S MAGAZINE” was taken away from its 
editor by an up-to-date ‘re-organization scheme which froze Mr. 
Watson out. 

He at once established two periodicals, of which he is sole 
proprietor. These have now been running more than a year and are 
a SuCCeSS 


The 
Weekly 


Jeffersonian 


Watson’s 
Jeffersonian 


Magazine 


$1.50 Per Year 
Both Together $9 


Price: 
$1.00 Per Year 


Thomas Watson. 


While these have the same purpose, they are wholly different 
in make-up. They make a specialty of explaining and advocating 
true Jeffersonian Principles, but they contain choice stories, serials, 
and general literature to interest every member of the family circle. 

At this time, when a Presidential Campaign is opening, and all 
citizens are keenly interested in governmental questions, no one § 
Should be without the Jeffersonian. i 
| Address | 

THOS. E. WATSON 
Thomson, Ga. 
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Not Scraps and Snippets 


Not condensations or abstracts or extracts, but complete articles, reproduced with- 
out change from the leading English quarterlies, monthlies and weeklies, by the 
ablest writers, on the most timely and important subjects, go to the making of 


THE LIVING AGE 


Published weekly, it is able to present its material while the topics considered are 
stil! fresh in the public mind. 

With the whole range of English periodical literature to select from, it is able to 
present more important articles by well known and brilliant writers than any other 
single magazine. It publishes 


The Best Fiction 

The Best Literary Criticism 

The Best Essays 

The Best Travel Articles 

The Ablest Discussions of Public Affnirs 


The single numbers are light and easy to hold, and the reading matter is not 


smothered in advertising. The numbers for a year contain as much as two of the 


four-dollar magazines. 
The LIVING AGE has been published every Saturday without missing an issue 


for 64 years, and was never more indispensable than now to intelligent readers. 


THE L] VING AGE, The only American Magazine exclusively 


devoted to reprinting, without 


iS atone) MM its Field abridgment, of the most important and 


interesting articles from the best English ee. 


Specimen copy free. 
Terms: $6.00 a year. Three Months’ Trial Subscription, $1.00. 


THE LIVING AGE COMPANY | 
6 Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Every reader of Overland Monthly should have this book. 


FACTS and FORMS 


A natertetgimsaies OF READY REFERENCE 
_ BY PROFESSOR E. T. ROE, L.L. B. 


A neat, new, practical, reliable and up-to-date little manual of legal and business form, with 
tables, weights, measures, rules, short methods of computation and miscellaneous information 
valuable to every one. 
Describes the Banking System of the United States, obligations of landlord and tenant, em- 
ployer and employee, and exposes the numerous swindling schemes worked on the unwary. 


A saver of time and money for the busy man of whatever cailing, in fees for advice and 
legal forms, in correctly estimating the amount of material required for a _ building, the 
weight or contents of bins, boxes or tanks; in measuring land, lumber, logs, wood, etc.; and 
in computing interest, wages or the value of anything at any given price. 


SOME OF WHAT “FACTS AND FORMS” CONTAINS: 

Bookkeeping, single and double entry. Forms of every kind of business letter. How to write 
deeds, notes, drafts, checks, receipts, contracts, leases, mortgages, acknowledgments, bills of 
sale, affidavits, bills of lading, etc. 

How to write all the different forms of endorsements of notes, checks and other negotiable 
business papers. Forms of orders. 


LAWS GOVERNING RULES FOR 


: Painting and mixing paints, parliamen- 
Acknowledgments, agency assignments, tary procedure, governing the finding of 


building and loan associations, collection of | jost property, shipping, governing chattel 
debts, contracts, interest rates, deeding of | mortgages, rapid addition and multiplica- . 


tion, discounting notes, computing interest, 
property, employer and employee, landlord finding the contents of barrels, tanks, cis- 


and tenant, neighbors’ animals, line fences, | terns, cribs, bins, boxes—anything, the 
property, subscriptions, | transportation, amount of brick, lime, plaster, lath re- 


trusts and monopolies, working on Sundays | @uired for building wall or cellar, the num- 
rus Of. ver of shingles or slats required for roofing, 


and legal holidays, and many other subjects. | sng hundreds of other things. 


A Swindling Note---Be On Your Guard---Hundreds Have Been Caught 


One year after date, | promise to pay to John Dawson or bearer Fifty Dollars when | sell by 
order Five Wundred and _ Seventy-five Dollars ($575) worth of hedge plants 
or vaiue received, with interest at seven per cent. Said Fifty Dollars when due is 
payable at Newton, Kan. | 3 

GEO. W. ELLSWORTH. Agent for John Dawson. 


SEE “FACTS AND FORMS” FOR FULL EXPLANATION. 


EVERY READER OF THE OVERLAND MONTHLY CAN SECURE A COPY OF “FACTS 
AND FORMS,” A BOOK WORTH $1, BY SENDING 30 CENTS WITH HIS NAME AND 
ADDRESS TO THE PUBLISHERS. 773 Market Street, San Francisco. 
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CARTER ‘Twin-Engine Car 


PATENTED 


Trade Mark 


ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE 
ECONOMICAL POWERFUL SPEEDY 


‘| The Carter Twin-Engine Car 
: marks the highest attainment 
in motor car construction. 
The. Twin-Engine principle is 
adopted by the Navy Departments 
of the World, and endorsed by the 
leading scientific publications of the land 


‘* The advantages of twin-engines have 
long been recognized for marine service, 
and the safeguard against absolute breakdown 
which a division of power insures is as valu- 
able on an automobile as on a steamship.’’ 

--Scientific American. 


ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY, ECONOMY, DURABILITY, 
POWER and SPEED are the merits found in all CARTER 
TWIN-ENGINE CARS 


Catalogue forwarded on request 


MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 


409-410 MUNSEY BUILDING 
Detroit., Mich. Washington, D. Cc. 


LOCAL AGENT-- 
JNO. R. AVIS, 1426 Howard St., San Francisco. California 
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Investment, Opportunity Offered 


The Carter Motor Car Corporation of Washington, D.C. and Detroit, Michigan, 
owners of the valuable patents of the famous Carter Twin Engine Car, offers for 
early subscription 20,000 shares of stock at $2 per share, for the purpose of com- 
pleting two adjoining factory buildings at Hyattsville, Md. 


View. Showing first building of Carter Motor Car ata factory at Hyattsville, Md. just 
completed. 


SPECIAL. 

Mr. H. O. Carter, inventor of the Carter Twin-Engine Car and owner of one- 
eighth interest in this company makes an additional offer of 60,000 shares of his 
stock gratis to immediate purchasers of the 20,000 shares of the company stock 
mentioned above in order to secure at once additional funds to immediately com- 
plete the factory at Hyattsville, Md., and place the company on a good dividend 

‘paying basis at an early date. 


_ Notice. There are only 20,000 shares offered for subscription and when this 
amount is subscribed stock will advance to $5.00 per share and upon the completion 
of the factory stock will be withdrawn from the market. Fill out the coupon here- 
with and forward to us by early mail and we will give you full information so that 
you may share in this great offer. Address 


Carter Motor Car Corporation 


Suite 409-410 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


This is your last. opportunity to share in this great offer 
as this stock is being rapidly subscribed and there is but a 
SPECIAL very limited amount available. Remember this is your last, 
‘chance, so forward your subscription immediately to the 
above address or to our local representative. 


LOCAL 
REPRESENTATIVE 
JNO. R. AVIS, 1426 HOWARD ST., San Francisco, California. 
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